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What Shall We Do With 
Japan? 


By Fred D. Gealy 


E are going to win this war. We are pretty sure of that. 

What we are going to do with the world after we have 

won the war—of this we are not so sure. It is easier to 
destroy a house than it is to build one. We do not know enough, 
we are not good enough, nor do we have the power at any stage in 
historic process to set up a final order. Life is change, and a perfect 
equilibrium is neither possible nor desirable: it is death. Yet the 
whole duty of man, from which he derives the will to live, is to 
remold the world nearer to the heart’s desire. And to that task we 
must devote ourselves again when the war is over. 

At present, of course, it savors of wishful thinking to say that 
we are going to win the war. In no conflict of our history have we 
confronted enemies so formidable: the Germans and the Japanese 
are master strategists, they lay their plans with the precision of 
mechanical engineers, they execute them with swiftness and au- 
dacity, and they are ready to pay the price of victory or lose every- 
thing in defeat. Prior to the outbreak of war their national econ- 
omies were reoriented to be completely subservient to the war pro- 
gram; their religion and morality were channelled into the service 
of national and racial ends; their national loyalties were whipped 
up to a white heat of patriotic fury; their subjects were made 
drunk with the sense of destiny. The result is that these entire 
peoples move like the Himalayas gone mad to devour any who 
resist them. 
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The Japanese will cease fighting only when they are utterly 
destitute of men and materials. They have staked everything on 
winning this war believing that if they cannot now consolidate their 
power over the continent of Asia and the Pacific Ocean they are 
destined forever to remain a small nation essentially subject to 
the dominant power or powers in their area—Russia, China and 
the United States. For Japan to yield now is to yield forever. There- 
fore she will not surrender until her armies are utterly weakened 
by hunger and disease or by lack of munitions. Formal victory over 
Japan need not be expected until her navy and merchant marine are 
destroyed, her armies in distant lands deprived of supplies, her 
industries at home devastated and her people physically unable to 
make war. 

Unequally yoked together as the Germans and the Japanese 
may be, yet are they characterized by certain common traits which 
greatly contribute to their separate and joint power. In the first 
place, both peoples possess an essential feudal mentality, which is 
peculiarly relevant to the conduct of war. That is to say, in both 
cultures loyalty is the chief virtue to which all others are subordinate. 
The ruler commands, the subject obeys. Indeed, he expects and 
prefers to be commanded. His responsibility for his actions ends 
with his obedience. The superior is responsible for the moral quality 
of the act and for its ultimate success or failure. Oriental ethics, 
feudal ethics and, indeed, religious ethics, all move essentially in the 
same pattern. All are “duty” ethics, not “right” ethics. Meekness, 
faithfulness, loyalty, obedience—these are the prime virtues in an 
ethical pattern which moves not in horizontal lines but in vertical 
ones. It is equally natural for both Germans and Japanese to believe 
that the powers that be are ordained of God, and to respond with 
unhesitating obedience and often with ecstasy. Only in democratic 
states are “right” ethics regarded as regulative, and subjects are 
citizens, that is, individuals who think of themselves as the state. 
At this point, democracy tends to act as a solvent, dissolving the 
sense of duty (no longer among us the stern daughter of the voice 
of God), the urge to loyalty, and the spiritual basis of common- 
wealth. Without strong counteracting forces, individualism simply 
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means egotism and consequent social disintegration. The peoples 
of Germany and Japan, however, on a basis of the feudal moral 
pattern, move en masse, a solid phalanx. And at this point they 
regard themselves as infinitely superior morally to the democracies 
with their loose centrifugal moral tendencies. It cannot be denied 
that in this tradition and sense of rightness there is concentrated 
power. 


In the second place, there are probably no other peoples in the 
world so devoted to order and organization as are the Germans and 
the Japanese. They are certainly the two most highly disciplined 
peoples in the world of today. Among them there is no room either 
in thought or practice for laissez faire; it seems to them to be only 
the abandonment of history to chance, to be only shiftlessness, indif- 
ference, planlessness, chaos. Thus, freedom as we cherish it seems 
indecent and ruinous. Its absence is not much felt because in the 
democratic liberal sense it has never been known. People expect to 
be regimented, to be organized, to be integrated, and with authority. 
Conditioned as they are by temperament and tradition to discipline, 
the Germans could not long live in chaos after 1918. There being 
no German tradition of liberty, equality, and fraternity, they yielded 
to order and organization in the only vigorous and promising form 
in which it presented itself, to the only Fiihrer who was able to 
command power. 

A contemporary Japanese philosopher writes of his people: 


The Japanese spirit fits the Japanese for a self-abnegation and 
a greater social solidarity than can ever be possible in the individ- 
ualistic, classifying West. It develops relationships between master 
and servant, protector and protégé, which are so much the product 
of our culture that it is impossible to conceive of the one side resent- 
ing or the other abusing them. . . . The essence of the Japanese spirit 
is eagerness on the part of the individual to find a person worthy to 
be served with unremitting devotion. 


In 1854 the Japanese abandoned once and for all their ancient 
policy of national isolation. For seventy-five years they have been the 
only people in the Orient who have clearly seen the significance of 
the technological changes which have taken place in the West, and 
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the necessity of making a positive adjustment to them. If China and 
Korea could have experienced an awakening contemporaneous with 
that of Japan, the modern history of Asia—and indeed of the whole 
Pacific area—would be far different. However, in this century Japan 
has been the only nation in the Orient that has known what it wanted 
and made long range plans to get it. 

Both Germany and Japan are determined to make the future, 
not just to let it happen. They believe that the march of history can 
be controlled, and in the direction of those who have sufficient 
ingenuity and energy to bend it their way. They are determined to 
break through the geographical and historical limitations which have 
heretofore prevented them from achieving the dominant power posi- 
tion in their respective continents, and to organize the total life of 
their areas in such a way as to guarantee in perpetuity their title 
to control. Here also is power. 

Further, in both Nazi Germany and contemporary Japan, political 
ideology centers in a profoundly mystical religious pattern. Man’s 
raison d’étre is to be found in obedience to the state, not simply to 
the empirical state, but to the state which is the archtype laid up in 
heaven. The empirical state is the historic vehicle for a chosen people 
ordained from all eternity to be the bearer of value to all posterity. 
The fanaticisms of religion here appear in their most intense forms. 
Nazism and Nipponism both proclaim the martyr pattern as the 
normal one to be ecstatically embraced by the devotee. They reaffirm 
the ancient inscription, Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori, of 
which we have become half ashamed. They reassert the Victorian 
faith that one increasing purpose through the ages runs. 

The Western democracies, on the other hand, are essentially 
secular. France, Great Britain, and America have long since come 
to interpret history as primarily a play of economic forces. Our 
best historians insist that there are no laws of history, there is no 
Determiner of Destiny, and that progress is an illusion. We laugh 
now at all the prim and stuffy Victorians. We are tired of meta- 
physics and mysticism. The modern mind fears them. William James 
and John Dewey are our two American philosophical idols. Both are 
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pragmatists. And pragmatism is our most original, typical, and 
congenial philosophy. Modern man wants a practical and a rational 
religion; therefore he has none at all. The rejection of any meta- 
physical or numinous basis for loyalty has destroyed the spiritual 
basis for commonwealth among us. We are rugged individualists, 
essentially competitors. Competition is the life of trade, we believe, 
and we live by trade. Being essentially without a religious motiva- 
tion for the conduct of the war, we can interpret it only in terms of 
a game, an adventure, or of self-preservation—not in terms of a 
mission. 


Our enemies tell us that we do not believe in anything but 
money, and that money is not worth fighting for. In the meantime 
they are possessed of all those accretions of strength which his- 
torically religions have furnished—intensity of concentration, single- 
minded loyalty, the sense of final destiny, the assurance of fulfil- 
ment, the inevitability of triumph. The religious man has always 
had available hidden resources which can only be a mystery and an 
irritation to the secular mind. The stars in their courses fight for 
him. But we do not believe in astrology. Therefore the stars do 
not fight for us. 


We know not whom we trust 
Nor whitherward we fare, 

But we run because we must 
Through the great wide air. 


As a corollary to this feudal, communal, religious type of mind 
which is today dominant in Germany and Japan there is a cult of 
self-sacrifice. Everyone has something or someone not belonging to 
himself for which or whom he will give his life, spontaneously and 
with exhilaration. We are frequently told that the Japanese makes a 
good soldier because he is a fatalist. Perhaps so; yet fatalism in 
Japan is as easily misunderstood by the secular mind as is Calvin- 
ism in America. Japanese soldiers do not go to battle like dumb 
driven cattle. They go with shouts of victory on their lips. The last 
low whispers of their dead are burdened with the Emperor’s name. 
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Their devotion fortifies them with religious invincibility. Every war 
is a holy war. 

As a matter of fact, to be devoted to an emperor who stands 
for the totality of the historic communal life—past, present, and 
to come—may have a higher moral quality than loyalty to a bill 
of rights. The subject is not immediately bettered by his devotion 
to his emperor, whereas in a democracy loyalty to the state may be 
largely loyalty to one’s own income, to one’s own status. Since in 
a democracy every man thinks he is the state, patriotism need scarcely 
be more than loyalty to one’s own interest. Whatever furthers one’s 
own prestige and power he is likely to affirm as good. When the 
state threatens to leave him only a paltry $25,000 a year for sub- 
sistence he cries communist wolf. 

There is no significant group in America committed on principle 
to sacrifice, who voluntarily accept a status of perpetual self-sacrifice. 
Such an attitude towards self-humiliation seems to us medieval. We 
have come to think of suffering as essentially irrational and at all 
costs to be avoided. It is only with difficulty that we can find any 
place in our thinking for suffering as redemptive. The very word 
‘vicarious’ is abhorrent. We like to interpret religion in terms of the 
abundant life, which is easily interpreted in terms of good steaks, 
plenty of cokes, a movie a week, and at least one automobile. It 1s 
very difficult even for our ministers, who are expected to be sleek 
and well-groomed, to urge their people in clear conscience to sacri- 
fice. Jesus could urge men to take up their cross and follow him 
because he really carried one. He was committed on principle to a 
life that was dangerous. It is easier in Germany and Japan to teach 
that sacrifice is a privilege than it is in America. There are too few 
among us whose lives would allow such teaching to appear as any- 
thing but cant. 

Furthermore, we understand so well the complexity of human 
motives, the mingling of good and evil in all overt acts, our pro- 
pensity to clothe our self-will, our violence, and our cruelty in the 
garments of goodness, of innocence, and of purity; we know so well 
how difficult it is to coerce the will to power into rational and moral 
forms that we are unable to see with clear and concentrated vision 
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any high justification capable of confirming us in the will to victory. 
Many of our most sensitive minds are not sure that we deserve vic- 
tory or are capable of using it wisely when achieved. Both for good 
and for evil, our churches have on the whole been reticent to speak. 
Often when they have spoken they might better have remained 
silent. Our rather numerous distinguished pacifist ministers find 
themselves in a difficult position. They cannot wholeheartedly desire 
either side to win. Yet since actual life knows no neutrality, they 
will know that not to be for is to be against. This will be a source 
of grief to them but it is not to be regarded by others as simple 
perversity. The United Nations will be strong enough to win the 
war without them. And they will remain as witness-bearers to the 
fact that one of the persistent functions of all high religion is to 
be concerned with universal goods which transcend race and nation, 
and to refuse to allow the simple identification of any historic strug- 
gle with the pure will of God. The very freedoms for which we 
fight demand a form of life which makes unification of thought and 
action difficult, and at this point they are a source of weakness. 


Finally—and perhaps strangely—combined with these most 
powerful survivals from feudalism is a political and economic real- 
ism coupled with the most advanced forms of technological creativ- 
ity and skill which our world has seen. Both Japan and Germany, 
although handicapped by secondary access to the world’s raw mate- 
rials, and in the case of Germany by impoverishment consequent to 
defeat in a major war, had within twenty-five years put themselves 
in the position of technological leadership in their respective conti- 
nents. They were able to accumulate such enormous reserves of war 
material, and to advance so rapidly in the invention and production 
of substitutes for natural resources as to be able to surprise and 
overwhelm much of the rest of the world and even after years of 
war to show no apparent lack of basic war materials, no weakening 
of morale, no diminution of intensity. 


Yet, Germany and Japan will lose the war. There are too many 
millions of people arrayed against them. They are essentially con- 
querors and will not win the loyalty of any they may succeed in 
subjugating. Stable government cannot be based on any theory of 
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a master race nor yet upon naked force. And if it is impossible for 
the British Isles single-handed to dominate the continent of Europe, 
it will likewise be impossible for Japan to dominate the continent 
of Asia. 

In spite of relentless Indian hostility to England, Japan cannot 
conquer and control India and probably knows better than to 
attempt it. She cannot conquer and permanently control China, how- 
ever many battles she may yet win there. For however many puppet 
Chinese may be hired they will in the end prove “insincere.” Japan 
cannot conquer Australia. She knows that too. Her hesitancy to 
attack Russia in the east may be taken as good evidence that she 
regards it as perilous to extend her battle lines. Japan will not again 
attack Pearl Harbor. And least of all can she subdue the North 
American continent. On the contrary she will gradually be pushed 
back to her home islands. 

The time will come when the sheer numbers of our land-based 
aircraft will be able virtually to bomb Japanese cities off the map. 
The time will come when we shall be able to destroy their heavy 
industries and make the cities which sustain them as Sodom and 
Gomorrah. And when this time comes we shall have to face in all 
its gravity the question: What shall we do with Japan? 


It must be evident to thinking people that this will be one of 
the most difficult of the post-war problems. The mood of many of 
our people will probably result in clamor for utter destruction. Yet 
a negative solution of any historic problem is rarely possible; in 
fact, so far as significant human minorities go it is never possible. If 
we could with one fell swoop annihilate, say, the Jews, the Negroes, 
and the Japanese, there would be no more a Jewish, a Negro, or a 
Japanese problem. Fortunately, however, the days of such annihila- 
tion are gone, and we are compelled to constructive thought and 
action. Two possibilities remain. The first of these is the typical way 
of handling minority races and groups, or “backward’’ nations. 
That is, let the dominant group keep in permanent subjection the 
minority in question. Let it deny the latter so far as possible eco- 
nomic, educational, and political equality and therefore be perma- 
nently restrained and subordinated to the majority or to the power 
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group. This, of course, is the typical nineteenth-century pattern. 
Colonial policy is normally ordered in this fashion. On the whole, 
Britain, the Netherlands, France, and Japan have all managed their 
colonies from this point of view. This is the normal American pat- 
tern in our treatment of the Negro and other racial or cultural 
minorities. Benevolence within the pattern, yes, on occasion, when it 
seems safe, but not to the extent that it might encourage assertion 
of “rights,” or produce “uppishness.” According to this pattern 
justice is the right of the stronger. 


We might then reduce Japan to complete international unimpor- 
tance as a power center, destroying her economic and military con- 
trol over any part of the continent of Asia or of the South Pacific. 
We could take from her all her gains in fifty years—Formosa, 
Korea, Manchuria, and her islands in the Pacific. Manchuria will 
be demanded by China, although after ten or fifteen years existence 
as Manchoukuo it is not certain what the people of the provinces 
will themselves want. Russia too may demand an outlet to the sea 
and insist that Dairen be made a free port, and perhaps that Man- 
churia be made one of the Soviet Republics. Korea cannot stand alone 
unless China and Russia can and will effectively guarantee its inde- 
pendence. It may well be that with this war the day of small nations 
is over. Geographically situated as Korea is, inevitably dependent as 
it seems to be upon larger units, it could maintain a national inde- 
pendence only in Utopia. In a reconstructed Asia, with China and 
Russia the dominant powers—both continental in extent but both 
fearful of a resurgent Japan—whatever the future of Korea will 
be, it will be at the sufferance of those two powers. If Japan is per- 
manently reduced to unimportance as an Asiatic power, and China 
and Russia are correspondingly strengthened, the continent of Asia, 
at least north of the Himalayas, will be theirs to do with as they 
can and will. 

The United States alone cannot permanently guarantee any status 
quo in Asia, although we shall have engaged in the Pacific war in 
vain if immediately at the conclusion of an armistice we withdraw 
our forces and refuse to aid in the establishment and maintenance 
of a favorable status quo. Eventually, however, China and Russia 
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must emerge as the dominant powers in Asia and we must expect to 
yield the place of power to them. Our control in Asia will diminish 
in direct ratio to the rapidity and effectiveness with which these two 
become mechanized, and the ultimate destiny of Korea, Japan and 
Manchuria will be in their hands unless there shall be erected a new 
and more comprehensive post-war peace structure for the entire 
Pacific area. 

It is not yet clear to what extent the United States can offer 
effective aid to Chiang Kai Shek in support of some sort of repub- 
lican government as over against Russian aid to communist armies 
in China. We should not underestimate the appeal which communism 
has had for the Chinese. Sufficient evidence of this is the protracted 
opposition which the Generalissimo has waged against it. It has 
previously been observed as curious that contrary to Marx’s own 
prognostications, communism was first established, not in a tech- 
nically advanced industrial country but in an agrarian one. Its second 
success could be in China. Should this be the case, a Japan rebel- 
lious towards the democracies might reverse its position and become 
part of a vast Asiatic communist bloc. There are ways, in spite of 
Japan’s present bitter opposition to communism, in which Japanese 
forms of life and thought are much more closely related to com- 
munism than to democratic liberalism. And a defeated Japan may 
turn from the political ideology of her democratic conquerors into 
the arms of their ideologically antithetical ally. Japan might even 
conceivably become one of the Soviet Republics, autonomous, of 
course, in the sense in which other Soviet Republics are. This would 
not be utterly fantastic if Japan should come to believe that its 
place in the sun would be more desirable in the Russian sphere of 
influence than in the American orbit. 

In any case, the United States will soon have to make a decision 
as to which it thinks is preferable in control of the North Asian 
littoral—Russia, Japan, or China. It is of course our present hope 
that China will follow the democratic pattern rather than the com- 
munist. However, we ourselves are not sure what will happen to 
democracy as we have known it, or to what extent it will become 
modified in the direction of communism, or to what extent we shall 
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remain hostile after the war to the basic economic pattern of com- 
munism. If the war lasts long enough, the economic pattern in all 
the highly mechanized nations will be essentially the same, whether 
they are democratic, fascist, or communist. Economic practices, 
and therefore thinking, of the world should be more unified than 
ever before in history. 

As long as nationalist politics dominate economics and technol- 
ogy, that is, as long as the sovereign nation-state, centering in the 
particularisms of race, history, culture, and language, persists in 
defying the economic and technological needs and nature of our 
planetary world, so long will attempts be made to subject peoples to 
permanent indignities. Fascism and communism when used as instru- 
ments of power politics to shift the balance of power from one 
national state to another rather than to create a more rational and 
democratic economic social order, become the most powerful and 
destructive form of monopoly capitalism—most powerful because 
the nation-state can wield a power undreamed of by any king of 
industry, most destructive, because it repudiates all international 
morality and is naked power. The most serious stricture which is 
being made on our contemporary Western civilization is that its 
particularistic structure—together with the restrictive barriers which 
power groups both within and among nations have set up to prevent 
the democratization of wealth—is incompatible with our techno- 
logical development. Democracy cannot longer survive politically un- 
less it can be translated into economic realities, and on a world scale. 

Those who sit at the peace table to dispose of Asia will have to 
take into consideration all of these problems and possibilities. It is 
probable that the attempt to reduce Japan to national frustration and 
utter unimportance would be as certain of failure as was the 
attempt to do the same with Germany in 1918. There are too many 
industrious, vigorous, alert, intelligent people in Japan ever to permit 
Japan to become unimportant. A negative and purely vindictive 
solution of the question cannot be adequate. If Japan is not to be 
left a festering sore in Asia, a positive and constructive approach 
must be found. 
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Is there a more excellent way than that of destruction or perma- 
nent subjection? What would an unsentimental, non-vindictive, 
realistic approach to the Japanese problem be? 


There are two possibilities here, one of which has been presented 
with vigor and clarity by Nicholas John Spykman in America’s 
Strategy in World Politics. Mr. Spykman believes that since war 
is the normal practice of mankind, and since history must inevitably 
be characterized by and interpreted as a power struggle between 
large political units, our protection in Asia as in Europe is to be 
found in the balance-of-power pattern, according to which there 
should be maintained counterbalancing powers of approximately 
equal strength, each of which sufficiently respects the might of the 
other to restrain any one from precipitating war against any other. 
The main problem of the post-war period in the East, he believes, 
will be not Japan but China, which re-vitalized and mechanized will 
be a threat to the position of the Western powers in the Pacific as 
well as to Japan. If we are warranted now in protecting the British 
Isles against the continent of Europe, logically we should adopt a 
similar protective policy towards Japan in relation to the continent 
of Asia. The peace should remove the danger of another Japanese 
conquest of Asia, but it should not surrender the western Pacific 
to China or to Russia. Japan therefore should be allowed again to 
establish itself as a military power strong enough to protect itself 
against China or Russia but not strong enough to overrun either. 

Without attempting here to evaluate Mr. Spykman’s thesis that 
balance-of-power politics is the only realistic and relevant pattern 
for the world of today, it may be said that his proposal in regard 
to the disposition of Japan is more desirable than the alternatives 
previously considered. Yet it seems a pity knowingly to return to 
a pattern which is conceded to be by nature productive of war. There 
will certainly be large numbers of articulate people in the United 
Nations, and, indeed, among our enemies, who will believe that the 
fluidity of the post-war period will present us with an opportunity 
of handling the problem of Asia (and of Europe and the Americas 
too) in such a way as to result in the extension of democratic process 
virtually throughout the world in federalisms of ever-increasing 
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comprehensiveness. Basic to the approach of the victors in their 
efforts to plan the new world should be our democratic faith that 
“All men are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed; that, whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it.” This eighteenth-century elegance seems 
somewhat pretentious to twentieth-century man. Yet the democracies 
are committed to this faith and to the task of its concretion in politi- 
cal forms. And there is a political realism here which history will 
vindicate. 


If, then, in our efforts to reconstruct the world we are to remain 
true to our political faith we shall be guided by remembrance that 
governments derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, and endeavor to establish only those political forms which 
may most quickly merit the consent of all conquered peoples. Our 
basic approach must be positive. Our ultimate task is not to destroy 
Japan or Germany: it is to redeem them, and to help them find a 
significant and honorable place in the broad march of humanity 
worthy of their great gifts and history. We need these peoples tre- 
mendously, and we ought even now to make this clear to them. The 
Christian centuries would be unimaginably impoverished if the Ger- 
man and Japanese cultural contributions could be sifted out and 
thrown away. And there is no reason to suppose that either people 
has exhausted its gifts to mankind. For our own sakes we need to 
set them free from the tyrannies that are enslaving them and release 
their energies for the good of mankind. 

The difficult task which lies before us is to refuse to be guided 
by vindictive and destructive attitudes and purposes, and yet to 
defeat Japan and Germany to the point where they feel constrained 
to co-operate with the United Nations in the construction of a new 
world-order laid down along lines of political, economic, and cul- 
tural democracy; and finally to create a peace structure which will 
adequately safeguard a dynamic and durable peace. 
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Preliminary to the planning of the peace, all peoples should be 
made aware even now that a peace which satisfies all the aspirations 
of all national and racial groups is no more possible than is a social 
order in which every individual can be granted fulfilment of his 
every desire. The conflicting desires of competitive groups are so 
deepseated and involved that not even the wide-scale social fluidity 
produced by the dislocations of war can do more than provide formal 
possibility of a rough justice. We must all be prepared for un- 
expected disappointments. The most significant fact about war as 
a method of social change is not that it is a means of securing 
immediate justice for anyone; but that by breaking up the rigidities 
of traditional social patterns it provides the fluidity requisite to the 
construction of political forms more relevant to changing history, 
and that it consolidates the victor or victors in power and enables 
them to create a peace structure which wil! further—not alone their 
own interests—but the political and social philosophy by which they 
interpret the war. 

What is of chief importance, therefore, in the years immediately 
following the war, will not be the abstract and difficult problem of 
justice. It will be the peace structure that is erected, the political and 
economic bases on which it rests, its ability to maintain itself as 
both durable and flexible, and to provide a context of order and 
continuity in which desired change can be effected without either 
the need or the possibility of violent revolution. 

The first question to be asked when armistice begins is not, 
“What shall we do with Japan?” but, ‘““What shall we do with the 
Pacific Basin?” The problem of Japan can find its solution only in 
relation to the solution of the more comprehensive problem. Japan 
should be dealt with not in relation to itself alone, nor primarily 
with regard to punishment, nor even “‘to teach it a lesson.” It should 
be dealt with constructively and with regard to the total needs of 
the Pacific area. 

To this end, the present situation should be used to create a 
Pacific Consortium of Powers consisting of all peoples and govern- 
ments bordering on the Pacific Ocean. The Consortium shall be 
responsible for total defense and for the major political and economic 
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policies of the total area. Although Japan should be deprived of her 
assumed position of leadership over eastern Asia, the place would 
not be given to any other single power, for in the Consortium no 
single nation would be strong enough to assert its will over the 
others. There cannot, indeed, be peace in the Pacific unless the new 
structure freely recognizes that no single power is either good 
enough or wise enough to assert by force its leadership over millions 
of other people, compelling them to swing into its own orbit and 
to orient their activities with primary reference to the enhancement 
of its own power and prestige. 

Furthermore, the Pacific area with its vast resources is too im- 
portant to the welfare of the world to permit it to be controlled by 
any one power or any combition of two or three powers. The 
Japanese or Chinese have as much reason to fear our sole control of 
the Indies as we have to fear theirs. Now will be the time to establish 
a new Pacific structure, which will not exclude the Japanese but will 
give them proportionate representation from the beginning. A 
defeated Japan should not be ostracized by the Pacific Powers, even 
temporarily. Once her disproportionate power potential is reduced 
and a new distribution of power in the Pacific is achieved and con- 
solidated in a political structure which will be maintained by the 
combined force of the Pacific Powers, Japan will no longer be a 
menace to Asia and the world. She can then be granted an honorable 
share in maintaining that structure by which alone she can benefit. 

The Japanese should at once be allowed to contribute their pro- 
portionate share of military, naval, and air forces to the maintenance 
of the new structure. All ports of the Pacific should be open to naval 
vessels from all the Pacific allied forces. American or Chinese war- 
ships would be allowed freely to enter Japanese ports, just as 
Japanese or Chinese vessels would have the same privilege at Singa- 
pore, Manila, or even Honolulu or San Francisco. Airports too 
should be internationalized. There should be no fortified zones in 
any Pacific area inaccessible to the Pacific allied forces. Access to 
arsenals and ship-building yards should be free and unhindered. The 
war should not end until these plans are elaborately worked out and 
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until a responsible Japanese government agrees to collaborate whole- 
heartedly in them. 


If the United Nations themselves can move into a new level of 
inter-group co-operation there is every reason to believe that Japan 
will respond with enthusiasm for the new structure. If the total 
political organization can be lifted to this new level, defeat will 
quickly lose its sting, and the Japanese, with their industry and 
ingenuity, their planfulness and skill in organization, may become 
most valuable participants in the reconstruction of Asia and Oceania. 

Once the illegitimate ambitions of Japan are decisively and per- 
manently checked and she is rendered incapable of imposing herself 
by force on any part of the continent of Asia or of the Pacific area; 
once Japan is assured of a fair share of prosperity and security and 
allowed to become a healthy, contented, respected state, her gifts of 
leadership should be accorded unlimited encouragement to express 
themselves in cultural pursuits—in medicine and the sciences, theo- 
retical and applied, in the fine arts, in oriental archeology, his- 
toriography, religion, and philosophy and in the economic develop- 
ment and political control of the total area. 

If the Consortium is established in such a way as to merit the 
confidence of all the Pacific peoples, the problem of the disposal of 
all territories acquired by the Japanese since 1894 should not prove 
so difficult. Now is the opportunity for a new deal in regard to all 
former colonies. The Indies should not revert to Holland nor Malaya 
to Britain, nor French Indo-China to France; neither should Japan 
be allowed to continue exploitation of Formosa and Korea. All of 
these important areas, both for the sake of the people who inhabit 
them and because of the importance of their resources, should be 
under the authority of the Consortium. Dutch and British advisers 
would be of incalculable benefit in the actual work of government in 
those areas formerly under their control. The Japanese too can and 
should render similar needed service in Formosa and Korea. The 
disposal of Formosa would cease to be a problem if the Japanese 
were no longer allowed to use it as an exclusive naval and air base. 
They could well be allowed continued exploitation of its resources 
provided they agreed to direct its political and economic organization 
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into democratic forms. Pre-war property rights in all these lands 
should be given as just consideration as may be consonant with their 
new status. The nationals themselves should receive an immediate 
increment of economic and political responsibility and should be 
trained as rapidly as possible for full and equal participation in the 
control of their own peoples and in the management of the Con- 
sortium. It is not desirable that members of one race or culture 
should exercise permanent economic and political control over dis- 
similar groups. Therefore all significant cultural groups in the area 
should be oriented towards regional self-government and every effort 
made to eliminate the former colonial pattern. 


The most intractible problem which the Pacific Consortium will 
have to face is the wide cultural and political disparities existent in 
the Pacific area. Here are British and American peoples with years 
of experimentation with democratic process and with expensive 
standards of living associated with an advanced technology; the 
Japanese too are now essentially an urban and industrial people; as 
yet, within the area there are hundreds of millions of Asiatic farmers 
and handcraftsmen. To establish any but a sham Consortium out of 
white and colored peoples, out of industrial and agricultural civil- 
izations, out of ruling and colonial groups, out of occidentals and 
orientals, will be a very difficult task. Let there be no mistake about 
that. Yet unless it is successfully projected, there can be no health in 
the Pacific, and we shall revert to a cruel struggle for power which 
may take the form of a race war. 

It is our great good fortune that China cannot win its war 
against Japan without our aid; it is China’s good fortune that we 
cannot win our war without her aid. Although Japanese propaganda 
in the Orient continually dwells on race issues and attributes the war 
to our imperialistic desire to maintain white supremacy over Asia, 
the present community of interest between China and the Anglo- 
Saxon powers presents us with the opportunity of making race war 
forever impossible. That is, if we repudiate all such slogans as “The 
American Century,” “The Anglo-Saxon Century,” “The United 
Nations’ Century,” as well as “Asia for the Asiatics,” or other 
slogans which would tend to consolidate Asiatics against other peo- 
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ples. Now is the time to bind all Pacific peoples of whatever race 
into an unbreakable unity. Whatever regional federalisms may result 
from the war should not be continental: rather they should be 
oceanic. 


Perilously and yet unavoidably, at the beginning and for years to 
come, the technologically advanced peoples will be compelled to take 
the lead in the management of the area. Unfortunately these are at 
present only the Anglo-Saxon peoples, Russia, and Japan. It has to 
be admitted that after making all the allowances for China which 
charity suggests, the very fact that four hundred and fifty million 
people should have been so at the mercy of less than one hundred 
million Japanese, that for fifty years the Japanese have been able 
persistently to worst them in war, to separate province after province 
and secure some sort of puppet Chinese leaders to rule these “‘autono- 
mous” areas, indicates that China is herself one of the great prob- 
lems of the Pacific. Until the Chinese possess sufficient political in- 
tegrity to scorn selling out to the highest bidder, and until China is 
able to maintain her own territorial integrity without depending on 
Pacts of Paris and Nine Power Treaties for protection, it goes with- 
out saying that she is not fit to lead in the reconstruction of Asia. 

Although China is our indispensable ally without whose aid we 
cannot win the war against Japan, it remains true that unless the 
educational and technological, the political and economic life of this 
greatest single bulk of Asiatic people, situated on the most important 
continental land mass in Asia, is radically reconstructed, the hopes 
of the United Nations will prove abortive. It needs always to be 
remembered that Generalissimo Chiang is a dictator. In present-day 
China, he probably has to be. But the first and the most colossal task 
which should even now be promoted with all the effort that can be 
spared, and which must receive immediate and increased attention 
after the war, is the establishment in China of a coherent national 
structure moving as rapidly as possible into democratic forms. 

Likewise, throughout the total area the effort should be made to 
establish as rapidly as possible full democratic process, including 
economic as well as political equality. This means the promulgation 
of a uniform political pattern with the consequent determination to 
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remove the wide disparities in standards of living, which must be 
a constant root of war. 


It is of course understood that this plan will have to be effected 
at first by overt force; yet this is why the war should be fought, and 
the order to cease firing should not be given until Japan agrees to 
full co-operation in it. The program, however, is such as to provide 
for rapid movement in the direction from coercion to consent because 
it provides for proportionate (and therefore just) active and sig- 
nificant participation for all peoples in the area, victors and van- 
quished alike. 

From the very beginning, machinery must be provided for a 
democratic non-national selection of leaders. The Consortium leader- 
ship must be what Nicholas Doman calls a “transient elite,” to which 
Japanese and others should be admitted as promptly as their desire 
and ability to co-operate are evidenced. 

To summarize the advantages of the proposed plan: it is not 
utopian in that it rests on a realistic and positive philosophy of 
force; it possesses the advantages of balance-of-power politics with- 
out leaving the area a congeries of unrelated fragments; it does not 
destroy the national state as a regional center of government with 
authority in local affairs; it provides for the supra-national needs 
of all groups, economic and military, thus offering collective security ; 
it moves towards larger integration of scattered units, no one of 
which can afford to remain independent of any other ; and being con- 
structive and non-vindictive, it allays fear, stifles the desire for 
revenge, and removes the possibility of inordinate national ambition. 

The end of the war will bring us face to face with a great oppor- 
tunity for democratic adventure on a wider scale than we have ever 
heretofore dreamed of. We can be sure of fulfilling our high mission 
in this age only if we ourselves can experience a new birth of free- 
dom, only by the achievement of a new faith in democratic principles 
which we do not now possess, only by a rigorous determination to 
democratize every form of life, political, economic, and cultural. In 
the nineteenth century we believed that political democracy could 
walk hand in hand with economic and cultural inequality. We now 
know that unless we can create economic and cultural democracy— 
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and that on a world-wide scale—political democracy too will vanish 
from the earth. The greatest peril to democracy in the world lies 
not in the military might of Germany and Japan—we can take care 
of that—but in our own devotion to vested interest and privilege and 
in our unwillingness to ascend higher into the delectable mountains 
of democratic vision. If we do not move forward in Asia along some 
such plan, the war in the Pacific will have been fought in vain. 
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Bond Selling in 1918 


A Personal Narrative 


By John A. Lomax 


the first World War, the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas put 

me in charge of a bond selling train to run through the back- 
country districts of East Texas and Louisiana. The Government 
wanted the country people, particularly the Negroes (there had been 
talk of German propaganda among them), to invest some of their 
forty-cents-a-pound cotton money in Liberty Bonds. At that time 
the genial Fred Hoopes of the Mercantile Bank was Federal Agent 
at the Reserve Bank in Dallas, and was directing head of Liberty 
Bond sales in Texas. The train—advertised for weeks beforehand— 
carried speakers to address the crowds which met us at every sched- 
uled stop. 


Q ACK IN THE DAYS of the Liberty Loan drives during 


The train was made up of an engine, several flat cars, two or 
three box cars; while behind came a sleeping-car with porter and 
cook. It carried a group of speakers, two invalided French soldiers 
in uniform, a Canadian lieutenant convalescing from wounds, the 
conductor and brakeman, and myself as a train manager of sorts. 
My principal duties were to tell the conductor when to move the 
train on, to arrange the speaking program and to telegraph nightly 
the Federal Reserve Bank reporting our location and progress. We 
ate and slept on this train for a month before returning to Dallas; 
and during that time we sold more than a million dollars worth of 
Liberty Bonds. 

On the flat cars and freight cars were displayed—arranged so 
that the people could file through and look at them—samples of all 
the implements of warfare in use on the European war fronts: 
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cannon, large and small, machine guns, rifles, even a German air- 
plane. To make the exhibit more realistic all of these implements of 
warfare showed evidence of active and recent use in battle. The gun 
carriers had been battered by the enemy’s cannon, the rifles were 
nicked by the scars of bullets, and the German airplane, spattered 
with bullet holes, had been patched together after it had actually 
been shot down on the battle-field in France. The exhibit furnished 
a graphic suggestion of war in all its grimness, and was further 
heightened by the presence of the wounded Canadian and French 
soldiers. 

Our train would run into a town and stop near the depot or 
convenient to a park, so that our speakers could use one of the flat 
cars for a platform. We would always find crowds of people gathered 
to see and hear; the country folks would come from miles around. 
After the speaking was ended subscriptions for Bonds were taken 
and left for collection with the local bond-selling committee. Then 
the people would file through the train to look at the war exhibits 
and to shake hands with the French and English wounded soldiers. 
The train made from six to eight stops a day, and I was kept busy 
seeing that we kept up with our advertised schedule. The listeners 
often had to stand in the hot sun, many of them tired farm women 
with babies in their arms; and crowds of Negroes made a fringe 
for the big audiences. 

Among the speakers I recall there were Albion Frazier of Hills- 
boro, dignified and forceful, speaking the language that farmers 
understood, for Frazier had grown to manhood on a blackland farm; 
Professor H. L. McKnight, who had taught agriculture in Texas 
A. and M. College, and seemed to think that effective, persuasive 
oratory should be shouted at the top of his voice—you could hear 
him “a mile or mo’.” McKnight was hard to stop when he got into 
full stride. Once at McGregor, when we were running behind sched- 
ule, I finally ordered the train to move on while he was still in full 
flight. He never forgave me. 

At Quitman, Texas, we picked up a county judge, afterwards a 
member of the legislature, who was a most persuasive and convinc- 
ing speaker. Senator Joseph W. Bailey had told the people of Texas 
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that an investment in Liberty Bonds might turn out badly. In East 
Texas where the Quitman County judge was well known, his en- 
dorsement of the soundness of Liberty Bonds carried weight and 
his urging led to many sales. 

Dallas furnished two speakers: Curtis Hancock and Dwight 
Lewelling. At the time Mr. Hancock was chairman of the Highway 
Commission and a budding candidate for lieutenant governor. His 
talks to the “embattled farmers” was a shrewd political mixture 
f patriotism and “you'd better recognize the virtues of the speaker ; 
he is a good man to watch.” Like Professor McKnight, when lost 
in his oratorical flight, he was apt to forget the discomforts of the 
crowd waiting at the next stop; though on the whole he was effec- 
tive in persuading people to buy Liberty Bonds. 

Dwight Lewelling was a born missionary, an ascetic monk with- 
out cowl or stole. He was a mystic and a zealot. He drove in his 
points by apt and homely illustrations. After the war he served 
Dallas County as County Attorney and as an influential member of 
the state legislature; and he ended his life as a street-corner 
preacher and the proprietor of a mission where a down-and-outer 
could always find a decent place to sleep. He became an unappreciated 
and practically unnoticed fragment on the local stream of life. But 
I shall never forget how he held spellbound those crowds of people 
by his descriptions of the selfishness of mankind. I listened half a 
hundred times to his story of the man who crawled into a hollow 
log because he felt so little and mean. There, with time for reflection 
on his selfishness, came a resolve to reform his little dwarfed, anemic, 
under-developed nature. He grew and grew in physical stature, under 
the influence of his mental image, until he burst the log from which 
he emerged a well-rounded and competent human being, functioning 
as a responsible and worthy human unit. As I write, recollecting the 
tense faces of his listeners, the thrill of his words, again comes back 
the queer tingling along my spine. For me there was power in the 
words of Dwight Lewelling. 

Of like quality was the appeal of Gipsy Smith, the English 
evangelist, though the emphasis was different. He made his audience 
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cry. He told the pathetic story—and the audience sobbed with him— 
of a recent visit he had made to the grave of his only son. The 
young man had been shot down at the battlefront and was buried 
among the blood-red poppies of France. He sang war songs in a rich 
tremulous voice to people who had sons fighting in Europe. When he 
sang the reveille song, ““Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the Morning,” 
the audience would beg Gypsy Smith to repeat it. “If you'll buy five 
thousand dollars more Liberty Bonds,” he would always reply. 
Never did his challenge go unanswered. In one Louisiana town he 
repeated the song five times for a twenty-five thousand dollar bond 
purchase. 


On the train Gypsy Smith found a sympathetic companion in 
Cone Johnson of Tyler. The two men sat together and talked day 
after day. And in the piney-woods country of Texas no other speaker 
could reach the hearts of the people as could Cone Johnson. Although 
he was the most meticulously dressed man in the party, although his 
speech was phrased in the classical terms of Greek and Roman cul- 
ture and the phraseology of Shakespeare, he mixed in enough ser- 
monizing from the New Testament and the practical horse-sense and 
humor of the country farmer to win first honors for power and 
effectiveness. He was a classicist and looked the part. Tall and 
stately, handsome in feature, friendly and kind as sunlight, with a 
golden voice and graceful bearing, he looked the typical Southern 
aristocrat—the lord of the manor speaking words of wisdom to his 
fiefs and chattels. For them he was the master musician playing on 
their heartstrings. 

One late afternoon, standing on a flat car he spoke at a little 
town west of Texarkana. The people had come in from the fields to 
listen to him and crowded around the train to hear. Cone Johnson 
was at his best. He was an inspired prophet, the uncrowned leader 
of his people, leader because of inherent ability, wisdom and insight 
—inherited not acquired. Never in all my life have I seen any man 
so sway and enthrall a crowd. When he had finished a voice from 
the crowd shouted : 

“What do you want us to do?” 

“Buy Liberty Bonds,” said Cone Johnson. 
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There was no need of calling on other speakers. Every man in 
the crowd—without exception—white and black—moved forward 
and signed up for another purchase of bonds. 

We called him “Red.” He crawled aboard our train at Palestine 
and begged us to let him join our crew. 

“Look at me,” he said, “I am tougher than a Missouri mule. I 
weigh two hundred pounds, but the Army won’t have me.” He 
didn’t say why. But we knew: his right leg was off near his body. 
“I’ve got to do something,” he insisted. Later we tried him out as 
a speaker. He was six feet and four inches in height, and his thick 
auburn hair, mopped into a roach in front made him look even 
taller. He would point to his crutch: 

“That’s why I am not in the trenches with your sons. I can’t 
fight. I’d go, but they won’t take me. So, instead, I come begging 
you to help put into their hands guns and ammunition to win the 
war. Let’s put up the money to buy ’em blankets to keep ’em warm, 
money to furnish medicine when they are sick, money for nurses 
and doctors to take care of them when they are sick or wounded.” 

Tears would stream down his big, honest face as he would 
describe his plight. So it turned out that appeals from the giant 
cripple were the most effective. When he finished, the people bought 
bonds. 

“I’m buying a thousand-dollar bond,” one farmer told me, “just 
to make the crippled man feel better.” 

One day in Monroe, Louisiana, I saw Red in close-up action. 
At that time many prominent rich men were not buying their quota 
of bonds. Local committeemen would point out such persons to us, 
and we would attempt to explain in private interviews the Govern- 
ment’s position; at the same time pointing out the duty of every 
man to do his part in the war emergency. At this meeting I was 
asked to talk to a quiet-looking man sitting alone on a log. He 
whittled on a stick as I made my appeal. When I had finished my 
ready-made speech, he said nothing; he only whittled on his stick, 
never looking up. I went over my speech again. No reply, only more 
whittling. Finally he shook his head. 
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“But why,” I asked, “why won’t you buy a bond?” 


“Well,” he finally answered, “I get eight per cent for my money, 
and your bonds pay only four and a quarter.” Further arguments 
got more whittling, nothing else. Nearby I saw Red. I motioned for 
him to come over and told him what had happened. Red leaned on 
his crutch, shook his finger in the man’s face and said: 


“Your neighbors tell me that you have plenty of money, that 
you are counted a reputable citizen in this community. But I say that 
you are a miserable slacker and do not deserve to live in a country 
where the law protects you in your selfish and unpatriotic greed.” 

The man whittled and made no reply. But likewise did Red con- 
tinue to pour out denunciation. His voice rose in his anger. A crowd 
began to gather about our group. Suddenly the man dropped the 
stick on which he was whittling, rose up with the open knife in 
hand—rose up until he could look Red straight in the face. Red 
didn’t budge an inch. The man shut his knife with a click, smiled 
graciously at Red, and said, “Put me down for $2,500.” 

At Natchitoches, Louisiana, we found a community outraged 
because their most wealthy citizen had announced that he had bought 
no Liberty Bonds and that he would never buy one. “We are giving 
him a final chance today,” the local committeemen told us. “He's 
coming to this meeting. There he is now with his family sitting in 
that limousine. If you fellows can’t get him to buy, we are going to 
see him tonight. He’ll fight. God knows what will happen.” 

We put on our best speakers, including Red. Again Red broke 
down as he explained to the crowd why he could not do his part in 
the war. “Buy Bonds and I'll feel better,” he begged. When his 
speech ended the rich man sent him a note subscribing for $10,000 
in Liberty Bonds for various members of his family—saving his 
face by buying none for himself. Red announced the subscription, 
the crowd cheered loudly, and the men on the platform shook hands 
and congratulated each other. Perhaps a tragedy was averted that 
day in Natchitoches. 

Before our train got to Meridian, Texas, where I had grown up 
as a boy, Red and I had formed a warm friendship. We were both 
country boys and our common heritage drew us together. 
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“Red,” I told him, “at Meridian my ninety-year-old mother will 
be in the crowd that will meet our train. Since her children have all 
left home she lives in a small cottage in that town with two grand- 
children. She is the daughter of a farmer; she married a widower 
farmer with five young children; she raised eight children of her 
own in addition to six unfortunate grandchildren. She has been an 
economic slave and has enjoyed no social advantages; she is self- 
conscious and timid among the wealthy and the social elite of Mer- 
idian. You will be the master of ceremonies at Meridian. Cone 
Johnson and Gipsy Smith will be our speakers. (They were our 
best.) Now, in your preliminary talk I want you to say something— 
whether I deserve it or not—about the train manager. Spread it on 
as thick as you can for the sake of that proud old lady who will be 
sitting at your feet.” 

Sure enough, there was my mother in a chair provided by kind 
neighbors where she could hear every word. Red told the crowd why 
the train was there, and that when the Dallas Federal Reserve Bank 
and President Wilson looked around for someone to have directing 
charge of the bond-selling train, they had picked a boy who had 
grown to manhood among the beautiful hills and valleys of Bosque 
County. He called my name and he called my mother’s name as she 
sat with face upturned drinking in his words. I felt guilty and 
watched my mother as she heard a distinguished looking stranger 
praise her own boy to her neighbors. 

Following Red’s introduction, Cone Johnson spoke like an in- 
spired prophet of God, and Gypsy Smith talked the crowd into tears 
with his stories. Then he sang twice the song about the young soldier 
who hated to get up in the morning—Jake Rudasill, the local banker, 
bought an extra $5,000 bond to have the song repeated. It was a 
happy and successful meeting. The train sped on while I went over 
to town to spend the night with my mother. 

The next morning at breakfast I asked her: “Which of the 
speakers did you like best yesterday ?” 

“Well, Son,” she replied, “I don’t think I ever heard a more elo- 
quent man than Cone Johnson. And then Gypsy Smith made me cry 
when he told about his boy’s grave over in the poppy fields of France. 
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But, Son, somehow I thought the one-legged, red-headed man made 
just a little the best speech.” 


Roy Bedicheck had been loaned to us by the University of Texas 
as publicity man. One night he helped avert a real tragedy in our 
very party. The two wounded French soldiers—one a corporal and 
one a private—bought a quart of high-powered bootleg corn whiskey. 
In their drunken condition they renewed an old army feud. One 
drew his bayonet from its scabbard, the other drew his pistol. The 
boys threw them down in the car as the two Frenchmen screamed 
out a mixture of French and English oaths. Each swore to kill the 
other. As the men fought, our train rolled along on a night run. We 
held a hasty conference and decided at the next junction point to 
send Bedicheck back to Dallas with one of the drunk Frenchmen. 
We left him standing on the platform forlornly supporting a limp 
French ally. 

Railway lines were thick in that part of Louisiana, and the next 
morning we ran into another junction and found Bedicheck’s train, 
delayed by a flooded river, waiting at the station. When the lonely 
French soldiers saw each other after they had sobered up, the cor- 
poral first gave the private a tremendous cuff on the side of the head, 
and the two men fell into each other’s arms, kissed and hugged like 
two long-separated lovers ; and then they crawled back together onto 
our train. Bedicheck followed. The war was over. 

A short time afterwards our train backed into Alexandria, 
Louisiana, for a night stop. Our sleeper stopped close to the depot 
platform on which I saw near the window a pile of ominously shaped 
boxes. The boxes were stacked up like cord-wood, several tiers high. 
So close were the boxes to the train that I could reach out from the 
window of my berth and touch the nearest. 

“What are in those boxes?” I asked an official. 

“Dead soldiers from a large army camp near here. They are boys 
who have died in the influenza epidemic and are being shipped back 
home.” Bedicheck and I did not sleep in our berths that night. We 
walked a mile and found a room in a hotel. 
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Soon, as we traveled on, Bedicheck fell sick from the same 
malady. He lay helpless in his berth and would take no medicine. 

“When an old cow gets sick, what does she do?” he said. “She 
quits eating, lies down in the shade and stays there until she either 
gets well or dies.” 

He was too sick to talk then. That was his favorite medicinal 
theory, which he now applied by shaking his head when I suggested 
a doctor. When our train reached Beaumont I grew desperate and 
brought a doctor to the train. He was pale and overworked, for 
influenza was raging in Beaumont. He gave me two prescriptions, 
which I had filled when the train reached Liberty. When I brought 
the medicine to Bedicheck I set the bottles on the window sill. 

“Get me a glass of water,” he requested. 


I got the water, but when I returned the medicine was gone. 
Bedicheck had opened the window and had thrown the bottles into 
the swamp from the moving train. At Houston, I helped him dress. 
As I was directing his feeble steps across the street to the Brazos 
Hotel, suddenly around the corner came an army band, marching 
ahead of the body of another soldier victim of influenza, with muffled 
horns playing a funeral march. We were both worn out from a sleep- 
less night, and poor Bedicheck was wracked with the miseries of 
influenza. Suddenly he sat down in the middle of the street. “I 
can’t go any further,” he groaned. And I was glad to sit down with 
him. The next morning our bond-selling train headed back towards 
Shreveport over the H. E. & W. T. (Hell-Either-Way-You-Take- 
It) Railroad. Before our train left we sent Bedicheck back to his 
home in Austin. 


Early on our trip I noticed that the Negro listeners standing far 
back in every crowd were not given a fair chance to buy Liberty 
Bonds. They were timid about pushing forward to the bond sales- 
men or in calling out their subscriptions. At Brenham, Texas, a 
Negro man who had bought and paid for a $5,000 Liberty Bond 
was brought to the platform for a speech, which was cheered by 
everybody. Anticipating some such failure to reach the Negro popu- 
lation and knowing that cotton was selling for the highest price since 
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the Civil War, I had brought along a fifty- and a hundred-dollar 
bond as an exhibit. To reach the Negroes after the main speeches 
were over I would go through the crowd on the outer fringes of the 
audience, greeting them with this message: 


se 


President Wilson has sent me from Washington (I was then 
exiled in Chicago by one James E. Ferguson) to explain to the 
Negroes just what this Liberty Bond business is. Pass on the word 
to your neighbors and meet me out at that pine tree over there. This 
is a special meeting for Negroes. No white folks allowed.” 

Immediately the crowd of Negroes would stream out to the pine 
tree selected, where I would begin: 

“How many of you know what a Liberty Bond is?” A few 
hands. 

“How many of you ever saw a Liberty Bond?” Often, nobody. 

“Well, here are two, one for fifty dollars and one for a hundred 
dollars. Pass them zround and look at them.” My appointed black 
leader would go through the crowd and let every person look at the 
bonds. Some felt of them. 

“Just like money,” I could hear. 

“Now,” I would say, “how many of you have kinfolks in the 
war?” Every hand would shoot up. 

“These boys of yours need guns and warm clothing; they need 
food; they must have medicine when they are sick, and nurses and 
doctors to take care of them. President Wilson has asked me to come 
down here and tell you that Uncle Sam wants you to loan him some 
money to buy the guns and food and clothes and to hire nurses and 
doctors. These bonds are Uncle Sam’s notes which pay you interest 
and Uncle Sam is the best paymaster in the world. You'll get every 
cent of it back. When you subscribe for a bond you can each wear 
one of these Liberty buttons to show everybody that you are Uncle 
Sam’s man, that you are on his side.”’ 

If nothing else did, the Liberty Bond button to wear in his coat 
got every adult Negro to the last man. The response was unanimous 
with every crowd I met. Moreover, when I told them that they 
should buy bonds according to the number of bales of cotton that 
they raised, I was sometimes embarrassed by someone shouting out: 
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“Bossman, that Negro who just put down for fifty dollars has 
just sold thirty-five bales of cotton. That ain’t enough for him, is 
it?’ And usually the protest worked. I found, too, that the white 
owners of plantations where these tenants worked approved my plan. 
Some planters assured me that they would see that each man took 
up his bond. 

One morning over at Rayville, Louisiana, near the Mississippi 
River, I found an alert, saddle-colored Negro man to help carry to 
the great mass of colored folks banked around the train the message 
that a ‘President Wilson man” wanted to talk to them. The Negro 
wore a third Liberty Loan button in his lapel. 

“How much have you bought?” I asked. 

“A hundred dollars’”—proudly. 

“Fine. You must be interested in the war.” 

“Yessuh, I am. I’ve got sons in the war.” 

“How many?” I questioned. 

“Fourteen,” he said. 

“Fourteen !” 

“Yessuh, fourteen; and that ain’t all. I’ve got three more done 
been drafted next week.” 

“Seventeen sons in the United States Army! Have you any more 
boys left at home?” 

“Yessuh, four mo’.” 

“Any girls?” 

“Yessuh, one.” 

“How many times have you been married?” 

“One time suh. Just one mother.” 

“Well—” I looked him over. “I don’t believe you. You are too 
young looking to be the father of twenty-two children. It’s im- 
possible.” 

The Negro grew confidential. “I’ll tell you exactly how it was, 
Boss. We've had three pairs of twins and two sets of triplets.” 

Some white planters standing near assured me that the Negro, 
a tenant farmer and a Baptist preacher, had told me the truth. When 
I returned to Chicago my story made the front page of all the daily 


papers. 
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Another day I found a well-dressed Negro man seated behind 
the wheel of a shiny new Cadillac car. With him were his wife and 
a crowd of children. 

“T made forty bales of cotton for my share, and got forty cents 
a pound for it, besides the seed,” he explained. 

“Well,” I said, “this car didn’t require all that money. What 
else did you buy?” 

Proudly, he answered: “You see those three girls of mine on the 
back seat? I bought each one of them a piano.” 


* * * 


We were a tired lot when after about forty days in the field, our 
train rolled back to Dallas and we found Fred Hoopes waiting for us 
on the platform. He had spent several week-ends with us while we 
were at work, for we didn’t stop for Sundays. Once a telegram of 
complaint against me from a group of the speakers had brought him 
to Louisiana. I lacked diplomacy in handling the speakers, and some- 
times also hurried them in trying to travel on schedule to the crowds 
waiting for us. My friend, the railroad conductor, told me confi- 
dentially the reason for this visit. I have always felt happy that I 
did not get the reproof that I probably earned; for Mr. Hoopes said 
nothing to me about the complaint. 

It was a weary but happy crowd that sat down with Fred Hoopes 
at the banquet he had waiting for us. And he praised us for our 
hard and voluntary work to make the “World Safe for Democracy” 
with a million-dollar bond sale. 
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Indian Pictographs inTexas 


Paintings and Research by Forrest Kirkland (1892-1942) 


By Alice L. Marriott 


I 


HE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, like all primitive man, 
i an instinctive interest in making pictures and painting 

designs. These paintings were executed on many types of sur- 
faces—on pottery, baskets, tipis, buffalo robes, shields, garments and 
on rocks. Most of these paintings disappeared with the fragile 
materials on which they were painted, but the paintings on protected 
rock walls and overhanging cliffs remain today as the great art 
galleries of prehistoric American Indian painting. 

Although these rock pictures are common in North America, 
and are particularly abundant in South and West Texas, they have 
been accorded relatively little public or scientific attention and are 
rarely cited as important examples of aboriginal art. Similar paint- 
ings on the walls of caves in France, Spain and Africa have been 
thoroughly studied and have achieved a certain public fame, even 
in America. 

This public indifference and a realization that many of the best 
examples are being destroyed by man and the weather, prompted 
Forrest Kirkland and his wife, both professional artists of Dallas, 
to undertake the study and accurate recording of Indian rock paint- 
ings in Texas. 

In 1933, the Kirklands saw rock pictures for the first time on a 
cliff along the Concho River near Paint Rock, Texas. The artists 
returned in 1934 to make scaled copies in accurate color of every 
design and picture at this location. During the following seven sum- 
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mers—-in nineteen weeks of actual working time—the Kirklands 
expended their “vacations” working at sites extending from the 
Nueces River valley to the Davis Mountain region and north to the 
Canadian River in the Panhandle. 

The rock pictures made by the Indians are of two kinds: those 
scratched, pecked or carved on the rock surfaces (petroglyphs), and 
those painted in colors (pictographs). Since the painted pictures 
were liable to be destroyed much sooner than the petroglyphs, the 
Kirklands devoted the major part of their working time to recording 
pictographs. At each site every legible painting was copied to an 
exact scale and in color. At the time of his death in 1942, Mr. Kirk- 
land had executed almost two hundred facsimile paintings in water 
colors—all the pictographs at more than half the known locations 
in Texas. 

As a trained artist, accustomed to working in a meticulously 
detailed style, Mr. Kirkland was especially well equipped for the 
work of recording the Indian pictographs as examples of Indian art. 
Aware of his lack of formal scientific training, the artist studied 
geology, archaeology and ethnology so that he might better under- 
stand the cultural associations of the paintings he was preserving 
and transcribe them into a form more accessible to the sciences. 


Few complete recordings of prehistoric rock pictures have been 
attempted on a large scale. Some of the most important collections 
of such work are in the Prehistoric Rock Picture Gallery, the Africa 
Archives and the Excerptur in Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
Assembled under the direction of Professor Leo Frobenius beginning 
in 1904, these collections are administered by the Research Institute 
for the Morphology of Civilization which Professor Frobenius 
founded in 1923. In 1937 the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
City exhibited copies of some of the Frobenius European and 
African rock pictures. In 1941 the same museum exhibited a section 
of the great Indian mural in Barrier Canyon, Utah, as a part of a 
general exhibition of Indian art. Before either of these exhibitions 
in the United States, Forrest Kirkland had evolved his own system 
for studying and copying Indian pictographs and had presented them 
in limited exhibitions. Some of his copies of pictographs were shown 
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along with works from the Frobenius collections at the Addison 
Gallery of American Art, Andover, Massachusetts, in 1938. 

Once interested in the project, the Kirklands worked furiously 
against time. They were determined to preserve an art form and a 
rare historical record before it was too late. Yet never did the in- 
tensity of their interest impair the quality of the work accomplished. 
In general, the Kirkland procedure of recovering Indian pictographs 
was that of the archaeologist combined with the understanding of 
the creative artist. 

After a general survey of regions in Texas in which pictographs 
were reported, Mr. and Mrs. Kirkland made field trips to chosen 
sites, often in remote parts of the state and almost always over 
difficult terrain. When the sites were reached, the location was care- 
fully mapped and the work carried out systematically. Mrs. Kirkland 
kept a complete photographic record of the work to supplement her 
husband’s paintings and scouted succeeding locations where paintings 
were to be studied and copied. Mr. Kirkland first determined the 
number and type of designs to be copied; then measured walls and 
selected the scale of the water color paintings. If the wall paintings 
were too large to be recorded on one plate, and often the pictographs 
were more than a hundred feet in length, the artist divided them 
into sections with upright sticks rather than by chalking the wall. 
Each section was then carefully measured and copied to scale on a 
single plate. 

At times the artist was forced to stand waist-deep in streams 
running at the bottoms of cliffs in order to work. At other shelters 
he could execute his paintings only by lying flat on his back to copy 
paintings on rock ceilings. Often the paintings were so dimmed by 
weathering or smoke they needed constant wetting to restore them 
to visibility. 

After experimentation, Mr. Kirkland decided to record the picto- 
graphs in water color painting rather than by using the more 
obvious and commonly used methods of tracing or photography. The 
inaccessible location and large dimension of some of the pictures 
made the tracing method impractical. Photography was mechanically 
suitable but unsatisfactory as a scientific medium because many 
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designs were so dim they would not photograph; shadows and rock 
forms often destroyed the form of the designs on the negative; on 
curving or angular walls the camera could not be focussed without 
distortion of the painting; and, most important, not even the color 
camera could restore original colors in the paintings. 

The artist was able to overcome all of these faults of recording 
in his water color paintings, made with painstaking care and with 
the hand and eye guided by an understanding spirit. By studying 
available natural pigments, a broad knowledge of color used in the 
original paintings was arrived at, and the artist was able to record, 
and, where necessary, logically re-create the colors of the designs 
with subtlety and richness. The colors used ranged from purple-red 
through bright red, black, orange, yellow and white. Red, in various 
shades, was the most used and most durable color. 

During the winter months, when time could be spared from his 
professional work and when field work was impossible, Mr. Kirk- 
land transcribed his field notes into factual material supplementing 
each water color, and wrote his observations and conclusions. On the 
back of each water color plate, to prevent data from being sepa- 
rated from its illustration, facts about site and painting and field 
observations were attached. To the scientific archaeologist the backs 
of the Kirkland plates are as interesting as the paintings themselves. 

An excellent demonstration of the study and understanding with 
which this artist enforced the spirit of the work he accomplished are 
the six illustrated articles prepared for and published in the annual 
bulletins of the Texas Archaeological and Paleon:~ logical Society 
from 1937 through 1942, and similar articles i: other journals 
including the Central Texas Archeologist. Each article was as direct, 
impersonal and carefully accurate as the water color paintings them- 
selves. Supplementing the presentation of the paintings and articles 
Mr. Kirkland lectured often to impress on the people of Texas the 
importance of these indigenous paintings. As collaborator in the 
work already accomplished, Mrs. Kirkland is determined to carry 
out the unfinished work on the Texas pictographs. At the time of 
his death the artist had completed an elaborate prospectus for an 
illustrated volume on his study of Indian rock paintings. This book, 
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carried into published form, should be one of the important works 
on the art of the American Indian. 

Exhibitions of some of the Kirkland paintings have been pre- 
sented at several locations in Texas, including a large showing at 
the Hall of State, Dallas, in 1938; at the Addison Gallery of Amer- 
ican Art, Andover, Massachusetts (1938), already mentioned; and 
at the Buffalo Museum of Science, Buffalo, New York (1940). 
A comprehensive exhibition of the pictographs will be presented 
in March, 1943, at the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 


II 


In spite of much work by amateurs and professionals the scope 
of Texas pre-history has not yet been defined and interpreted. The 
complexity of such a vast territory, which has not even today pro- 
duced a unified type of white life, encouraged a diversity of Indian 
cultures about which much more must be learned. It is evident that 
the Kirkland records of Indian pictographs and petroglyphs, as well 
as other works in this field, offer excellent opportunities for aiding 
in the further study of Texas archaeology. 

In articles for scientific journals, Mr. Kirkland prepared com- 
parisons between Texas rock pictures and those of Paleolithic (Mag- 
dalenian culture) paintings in Europe, and outlined many of the 
possibilities for continued regional archaeological study as revealed 
in the Texas paintings. These fields for investigation include con- 
sideration of the pictographs as Indian “writings,” as historical and 
mnemonic records indicating the age and activities of vanished peo- 
ples, as sympathetic magic or ceremonial documents, and as examples 
of Indian art. 

The most immediate and popular reaction to Indian pictographs 
prompts the question, “Can they be interpreted—what do they 
mean?” Some “old timers” have claimed they used these pictures to 
guide them to buried treasure (never found!). Many articles and 
books have made their contribution toward interpretation of picto- 
graphs, but it must be admitted that no key or Rosetta Stone has 
yet been evolved to permit literal translation of such pictures if 
considered as writing. 
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The age of pictographs cannot be definitely stated but it has been 
approximated by Mr. Kirkland through comparative means. Many 
pictures show horses, guns and churches, and must obviously belong 
in historic time after the white man’s coming. Absence of such 
pictorial identifications, dim color on a firm rock surface and ac- 
cumulation of deep midden deposits against and often partially 
covering the painted walls provide ample evidence that some paint- 
ings are prehistoric, perhaps even the “thousand years” of popular 
conception. 


At many locations some designs overlap others. Such overlapping 
and overpainting, interpreted by the artist through knowledge of 
colors used, indicates the presence of different cultures in sequence. 
Often, recognizable figures and designs compel comparison of age 
with other cultures: the Basket Maker muralists of Barrier Canyon, 
Utah, already mentioned; the Hopi and other pueblo peoples; the 
Mimbres of Arizona; the Kiowa, Comanche and Navajo. With the 
Kirkland paintings available for research some progress can be 
made in comparative research. 

The Texas pictographs as this artist has preserved them offer 
great possibility for ethnological investigation as sympathetic magic, 
ceremonial documents, or historical records. The time spent in paint- 
ing them and the care employed in their execution is proof that these 
designs had serious purpose. The location of some paintings within 
the caves, out of reach above the shelter floor and extending onto 
the ceilings, show that ladders or scaffolding must have been neces- 
sary for the paintings to be accomplished. All prehistoric man’s 
belief in sympathetic magic is frequently represented in the picto- 
graphs. In the Davis Mountain region and Val Verde County pic- 
tures of many animals pierced with spears and arrows were un- 
doubtedly painted to insure success in hunting. Again, if an Indian 
was wounded in battle or performed an act of bravery he would 
paint a record of the event. The act of painting a narrow escape 
from danger or death might assure the artist of other escapes. 

Consultation with living Indians adds information about the 
purpose of pictographs although it does not produce literal mean- 
ings. To some contemporary Indians the ceremonial or symbolical 















Detail of Indian wall painting in Rattlesnake Canyon 
near Langtry, Texas. The length of the pictograph is 
seventy-five feet, some of the figures being fifteen feet 
high. This painting was studied and copied by Forrest 
Kirkland in 1937. It is one of the oldest prehistoric wall 
paintings in Texas and an outstanding example of 
primitive abstract art. 
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meaning of such pictures is the most important. Perhaps a dream or 
vision of supernatural power is represented by the anthropomorphic 
figures in a painting, and the dreamer was required to execute a 
painting to receive the power. Each act of painting, performed in 
succession over a period of years, might strengthen and renew the 
power. Perhaps the painting of supernatural beings invoked these 
beings and brought good harvest and hunting to the painter and 
his people. 

This ceremonial purpose of some pictographs is clearly depicted 
in the Rattlesnake Canyon murals near the town of Langtry (see a 
detail of this painting in illustration) and in the Panther Cave 
designs at the mouth of Seminole Canyon. As a result of Mr. Kirk- 
land’s research in other shelters containing overlapping pictures, he 
judged these pictographs to be the oldest in Texas. Despite their 
faded condition they are impressive in scale and spirit. Each mural 
is about eighty feet in length and fifteen feet in height. In the treat- 
ment of these majestic and unearthly figures standing with upraised 
arms, the devotion of the Indian artist is plainly revealed. Forrest 
Kirkland believed that these were pictures with ceremonial meaning, 
painted out of a deep-seated tradition of the influence of mytho- 
logical beings and images on man. 

At Meyers Springs, near Dreyden, Texas, are pictographs which 
represent some of the most recently executed paintings superimposed 
on dim images of very early pictographs. The recent paintings illus- 
trate historical events and are not concerned with spiritual influences 
on human life but with human life itself. Here are people going 
about their daily life—hunting, praying, fighting and dancing. The 
recognizable drawings of stage coaches ; Spaniards in high top boots ; 
church towers with crosses, and other images date these works in 
historic time. Lacking the majestic spirit of the Rattlesnake Canyon 
and Panther Cave pictographs, the intricate, small scale designs in 
the Meyers Springs pictures achieve interest through illustrative 
content. 

If the Kirkland copies of Indian pictographs offer unusual oppor- 
tunity for investigation by archaeologists and ethnologists they pro- 
vide an equally stimulating exhibition of Indian art. At a period in 
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art when an increasing interest is being shown in re-valuation of all 
“primitive” art, the arts of the North American Indians are coming 
to be highly regarded. Primitive art is important to the modern 
artist and such indigenous paintings as the Indian pictographs of 
Texas, so little known, should provide remarkable sources of in- 
spiration. 

Any evaluation of Indian pictographs as art must recognize the 
limitless intentions and aspects of art expressions. Accurate and 
life-like representation has been the purpose of art during some 
periods, but it must be remembered that other art qualities, such as 
symbolism or “emotional expressionism,” have been more important 
to many other ages and peoples. 

The intent of many of the oldest Indian pictographs in Texas 
was not to illustrate but to represent. Colored and arranged into 
great murals, these figures possess a sense of abstract balance and 
rhythm completely unlike the sophisticated compositions of life-like 
figures with which we are familiar. In fact, as the Indian picto- 
graphs evolved from symbolic pictures into illustrations of recog- 
nizable men, weapons and animals, their importance to Indian culture 
as a socially useful art activity diminished and disappeared. 

The conventionalizations of figures and designs in the Val Verde 
(County) Dry Shelter Cultures (of which the Rattlesnake Canyon 
and Panther Cave pictures are fine examples) represent art qualities 
comparable to many great eras in art before the Renaissance. These 
paintings even suggest comparison with the work of some of the 
most modern abstract artists of today including Klee, Miro, Picasso, 
Kandinsky and many others, and prompt a reminder to those mod- 
ernists that the pictographs were the logical results of long centuries 
of development. In the color harmonies and pictorial arrangements 
of the best and oldest pictographs this same result of long evolution 
is observed. The elaborate, complex, yet beautifully composed ex- 
amples of Indian pictographs display the qualities of legitimate and 
important artistic expression. 

Indian culture has maintained a vitality of great interest to the 
modern sciences and arts of the United States, and Indian rock 
pictures are a part of the wealth of this material. By searching out 
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and sincerely recording the Indian pictographs in Texas, and by 
amassing evidence of comparative ages and cultures through inten- 
sive study and comparison in the actual field, Forrest Kirkland has 
made a remarkable contribution to the work of understanding the 
Indian cultures of North America. By preserving so many picto- 
graphs in accessible form, as they must have appeared to the eyes of 
the men who painted them, an obvious and substantial contribution 
to archaeological knowledge has been made. By making such remark- 
ably accurate and impersonal facsimiles the artist produced an excit- 
ing exhibition of outstanding examples of the art of the Texas 
Indians. 








Not Darkness, But in 
Shadows 


By Fred Shaw 


HEN I SHOOK THE DUST of the flatwoods from my 
W feet, I thought I would never return, but I do. At night 

I go back. I am waiting for sleep in the darkness, ten years 
and a thousand miles from my youth, when the same tightness 
gathers at my throat. 

I lie again in the musty room of the Blue Goose Hotel, smelling 
the warm grease from the kitchen, hearing the night sounds of the 
streets: footfalls on the steps outside, a car rattling and banging 
across the railroad tracks, Negroes laughing and talking and singing 
as their shoes clomp on tne pavement below. A hound is baying in 
the distance. I turn on my belly and look out at the night and at 
Milltown, at the stores and the dark pines beyond. 

This is a story about Milltown. It is a story of the flatwoods 
soul—ribald, coarse, wallowing in life, yet praying to a God of 
superstition and hell-fire, of mercy and predestination. If the tale 
means anything to you, you will see Milltown squatting in the dust, 
rising of a sudden to a great belly laugh, to quixotic action, or to 
almost incredible violence. 

For anything could happen in Milltown. I was in the drug store 
the night they gave Lem Davis croton oil when he was begging 
for whiskey. I saw the black hole in the dead man’s head on election 
day. And when the moonshiners dynamited their still and killed the 
deputies who found it, I heard the boom that shook the town. 

Once I almost witnessed a murder in Joe Bassett’s store, a 
dusty, dead place where nothing could have happened. I had wanr- 
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dered in to buy some shotgun shells late one afternoon, but when 
I saw old man Bassett talking to the Baptist preacher’s wife, I 
didn’t bother him. He was quiet enough ordinarily, but his temper 
could flare up like a woods fire. There was the day a month before 
when his brother Josh started cursing in the store and Joe bashed 
his head with an axe handle. I could still see Joe Bassett dragging 
his brother through the dust and tobacco juice of the street to Doctor 
Mac’s office, could hear him say, “Well, I reckon I killed him, Mac. 
See what you’n do for him.” 

Old man Bassett and the preacher’s wife were standing back 
there in the shadows, pawing over bolts of cloth he had laid out on 
the counter, sniggering and talking fast. Joe Bassett’s little eyes 
sparkled ; smiles spread across the brown parchment of his face, and 
with every one you could see the unnatural pink above his false teeth. 

The preacher’s wife looked feverish and hungry. She moved 
nervously about the counter, rubbing her fingers over the cloth, 
holding it up to the light, or brushing it gently against her cheek. 
She was too tired to be pretty, but she was younger than old man 
Bassett. He kept edging close to her, so that his leg touched her 
thigh, and when he reached across the counter for another bolt of 
cloth, his hand fluttered over her naked arm. They hadn’t seen me, 
I suppose. 

After a while I tired of looking at them and started thumbing 
through a seed catalog. Once Joe Bassett’s voice rose harsh and 
shrill in denial, ““You’n wear anything you like. You’re young.” He 
laughed, clumsily gay. 

“But we can’t afford that.” 

Then their voices fell, and I couldn’t hear anything. 

I had yawned past the rhododendrons and was ready to investi- 
gate the possibilities of the scarlet sage when a shadow fell across 
the pages of the catalog. When I looked up, Lucy Sutton stood there 
—a tall Negro woman, pretty in the way of the mulatto, soft and 
appealing. She was grinning uncertainly, vaguely, her chubby face 
creasing up from the corners of her mouth. She spoke, and her voice 
was husky, “Ah wants some lahd, boss man. Ah wants some lahd n’ 
ham n’ fatback.”’ 
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“T don’t work here. I read seed catalogs.” 

“Ah don’ eat seed, boss man. Aincha got no black-eye peas?” 
For a moment she stared stupidly at me, licking her lips with the 
red tip of her tongue, shaking her head as if to clear her vision; 
then the soft brown eyes lighted up, and she smiled. “Yuh don’ sell 
nuthin’, boss man, no meal n’ taters, no collahd greens. Yuh don’ 
wuk heah, boss man.” 

She didn’t stagger much between the door and the grocery 
counter, but she was drunk all right. You could tell by the cautious, 
mincing way that she walked, feeling her way with her feet, leaning 
toward the counter before she got there. When she touched it, she 
grinned back at me, “Ain’t nuthin’ tuh it, boss man, jes’ ain’t 
nuthin’.” Then she leaned against the counter and waited there. 

It couldn’t have been long that I watched her, but it seemed a 
long time too, with the shadows lengthening and the voices droning 
from the back of the store. After a while she got tired and started 
moving restlessly about the counter. She began to slap the sugar 
can, softly at first. 

Joe Bassett looked up, annoyance plain on his face, but he 
didn’t pay much attention to the Negro, not at first. He just looked 
toward the noise. But as the slaps on the sugar can grew louder, he 
began to glance nervously away from the preacher’s wife. Lucy was 
banging hell out of the can, and suddenly she began to chant in 
singsong: ‘““Yassuh, ah wants collahds, yassuh, ah wants snapbeans, 
yassuh...” 

Old man Bassett shuffled to the middle of the store and stood 
watching the Negro. I could see red anger moving up his throat till 
his face burned with it, and his voice was tight as a bowstring. 
“What you want, Nigger?” 

“What Ah want? Ah wants uh piecer meat. Ah wants som’ god- 
damn meat n’ uh pounder lahd.” 

Old man Bassett didn’t say anything, but he edged in toward 
her like a cat creeping up. 

She was smiling, and then she wasn’t. She was watching Joe 
Bassett coming, staring wide-eyed as if she couldn’t see anything 
else. Her mouth opened and shut, but no sound came. Then suddenly 
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her body was released into violent action as she twisted and threw 
herself toward the door, running clumsily till she tripped and fell. 

When she sat up, she didn’t look frightened any more. ‘““Yuh 
knock me down. Ah run n’ yuh hit me. But yuh gon’ wish yuh hadn’, 
ole man, goddamn yo stinkin’ soul tuh hell.” 


As she was pushing up from the floor, Joe Bassett’s foot 
lashed out and caught her full in the mouth. She staggered back- 
ward, falling, smashing against a counter. I saw it happen, and I 
knew the temper of the old man, but the whole thing seemed in- 
credible. 


Lucy half rose, holding her hand to her mouth till blood oozed 
through her fingers and dropped to the floor. “Ah ain’ gon’ fuhget 
dis, ole man. Ah’m gon’ tell *bout you’n dat woman. Nuthin’ lak 
dat fools Lucy. Ah’m gon’ fix yuh.” 


“You bitch. You black bitch.” Before the shrill scream died in 
his throat, Joe Bassett was running, stumbling back to a barrel 
in the shadows, trembling and gasping as he snatched out an axe 
handle. He had headed back toward the Negro when the preacher’s 
wife caught him by the shoulders. 


“Don’t kill her, Joe. Don’t... don’t... don’t. Oh God, oh God.” 
She hung on his arms while he twisted and squirmed, trying to shake 
her off. And when he finally broke loose from her, the Negro woman 
was gone. 


There was no understanding Milltown. Dozing in the sun, she 
looked warm and soft and fat. Awakened, she might come purring 
and rubbing about your legs, blinking cheerfully at you while the 
dust she had stirred settled back to earth. But, again, she might slash 
out and leave a long red gash on your arm. You could look at the 
blood dropping from the wound and reflect on her waywardness, 
but it didn’t do any good then. It was too late. 

Milltown troubled and fascinated me. I could sit in Doctor Mac’s 
office on a Saturday night and know how business was going at the 
Diddy Wah Diddy, a roadhouse on the edge of town, and at the 
Silver Dollar, the saloon around the corner. Boys still wet behind 
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the ears joked with Big Doc while he tied up gaping slashes in their 
scalps—‘‘hemstitching the heroes,” he called it. 

I had to know about Milltown, and so I walked the streets. I sat 
on the bench under the water oak, listening to her men talk, hearing 
weird siories of things that went on behind the doors of the town. 
At night I drifted about, watching shadows moving on the shades 
of lighted windows, stopping for a moment to chat with men 
hunched over a drugstore table, with farmers gathered at a street 
corner, watching schoolboys play pool under an inverted cone of 
light. Through the stores went Milltown’s people, white and black. 

One night Lucy followed me out of Levy’s store; and when we 
were in front of Doctor Warren’s house, where the oaks spread thick 
shadows on the ground, she touched my arm. 

“Ah ain’ talkin’ *bout em, boss man.” She nodded toward Joe 
Bassett’s store. “Dat woman wz good tuh me.” She made a soft 
clucking sound with her lips. “But ole man Bassett, now. Ah ain’ 
fuhgettin him, boss man. Ah’m gon’ fix him sho’.” Soft and gentle 
was her laughter, but I didn’t want to be old man Bassett. 

After a while I got to feel that I could read the moods of Mill- 
town. I would be sitting in the drugstore at night reading the news- 
papers and listening to the nickelodeon, idly watching occasional 
stragglers come in to drink Coca-Cola at the fountain, when I would 
see something on a man’s face, violence, or passion, or fear—I never 
quite knew. Sometimes I would sit there waiting for the thing to 
happen while a tightness started low in my belly and moved up till 
it was like a cord on my throat. Or I would go up to the dingy hotel 
room and lie flat on the bed, listening to guns shooting and dogs 
barking off in the night and wondering what they meant. 

I had to know about Milltown, and so I followed the talk of the 
town, from the lazy bench under the water oak to the drugstore pre- 
scription room. Wherever men talked, I would go. That’s the way I 
started going to the City Barber Shop. There were two regular 
barbers and one who came in on Saturday, but two of them didn’t 
count; it was the owner of the place, Jake Pegram, “Cousin Jake” 
they called him, who packed the boys in. When I first saw him, he 
was standing back of his chair, fat, bald, looking like an egg except 
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that he was bigger in the middle and a little shinier on top. He was 
all grey except for his eyes, which were bluer than a jay bird’s wing. 
I got a haircut, but it was the only thing I got—no gossip, no foot- 
ball talk. Cousin Jake was the world’s most taciturn barber, I reckon. 

“Shave?” he asked after he had cut my hair. 

“No. But I tell you what, though. My hair’s started falling out, 
and I wondered if you couldn’t tell me what I could do for it.” 

Before answering me he rubbed his hand back and forth over his 
shiny head. “Well now, I dunno that I can. But when I was a boy 
and went to the barber shop, the barber’d cut my hair and then he’d 
say “Tonic?” I’d always say no.” 

He didn’t crack a smile, and after a minute he said dryly, 
“Tonic?” 

“Unhunh. And lay it on thick.” 

Afterwards we were friends. It was as simple as that. 

I used to go in there two or three times a week and listen to men 
talk. It was important to the life of the town, that barber shop was 
—a sort of town hall, athletic club, and literary guild in one. Almost 
everything that Milltown did or thought or felt got a hearing there. 
I can still see old Rob Bangs opening his mouth and shifting his quid 
of tobacco around and J. B. Patton, the newspaper editor, grinning 
so widely you could see the black stubs of his teeth. “It’s like I say. 
If Gene Talmadge is elected governor, Georgia’s going to hell.” 

And Cousin Jake looking owlishly over his glasses, “Well now, 
that farmer in town yesterday wouldn’t have agreed with you.” 

“What ’d’ye say, Cousin?” 

Jake’s voice rose shrill and harsh, mimicking the nasal drawl of 
the backwoodsman. “‘Y God, there’s one thing about ole Gene, y 
God. He got shet of ole Hoover. Har, har, har.” 

The men threw back their heads and laughed, slapping their 
hands on their thighs. They would sit around all evening waiting 
for one like that. 

Cousin Jake had a reputation for wit and wisdom, but I’m not 
going to be able to make you see him as I did. So much depended 
on the way he said things—slowly and dryly—and the way he looked 
after he said them—solemn and owlish except for a faint flicker of 
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a smile at the corner of his mouth. But his belly would be shaking 
with laughter. 

After Benjy Few came in with the big catfish he caught in 
Puddin Creek, Cousin Jake said, “Don’t say it, Benjy. Don’t say 
a word, cause whoever caught that fish is a damn liar.” 

And when someone told him that Joe Bassett had threatened 
to kill Lucy if she ever again came in his store, Cousin Jake said, 
“T wish Joe’d stick to harmless sinning, like laying the preacher’s 
wife.” He was serious that time; his belly didn’t quiver. 

It was good to sit in that wooden shack, its soot streaked walls 
blazing with Fitch and Lucky Tiger and Kreml posters showing 
fortunate youngsters who used tonic regularly and sad-eyed dodos 
who didn’t; you sat there smelling the powder and those sharp, sweet 
liquids that barbers pour on defenseless heads, hearing the whirr of 
the clippers and the snip, snip, snip of scissors, and hearing too the 
talk and laughter that were as much a part of the place as the rotten, 
springy boards at the back of the shop. The door would fling open, 
and a man would come shivering out of the night, stamping the 
mud off his feet and wiping the fog from his glasses. 

“Well, Doctor Mac, they do say ole Mary Jane Newton is took 
bad with her heart.” 

“No. No she ain’t. Mary Jane’s the laziest and most hysterical 
woman in the flatwoods. But it ain’t gon’ kill ’er. No, I reckon it 
won't.” 

And the night the Baptist revival opened so hot that you could 
hear “Power in the Blood,” “Shall We Gather at the River,” and 
“The Old Rugged Cross” when the clippers weren’t whirring, Rob 
Bangs spat a little off center and said that it was “high time. Ole 
Lem Davis’s due to git sanctified about oncet a year.” 

Cousin Jake squinted over his glasses and said, “Well, I reckon 
we needn’t worry till we’n hear ‘Jesus Is Tenderly Calling.’ They 
don’t sing that; they moo it. And when they get so full of the spirit 
that the moo floats right under that door, we’n look for trouble. 
It’s coming.” 

“Man Eater” Hall, the grave, timid shine-boy, came in for much 
good-humored ribbing, but he didn’t seem to mind it. Occasionally 
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he would show his teeth in a slow smile. More often, however, when 
he wasn’t stoking the wood stove or making a shine rag play a tune 
on brogans, he was bent over problems on the checker board—prac- 
ticing against the time when Cousin Jake would be free to play with 
him. The teasing went on. 

“Eater, what ju’ ole woman say when she left you?” 

“Ah’ll sue yuh later.” That was one the men taught him; they 
liked to spring it when strangers were in the shop. 

Something happened one of the first nights I visited the barber 
shop, but it didn’t mean much to me then. Bud Walker stuck his 
red face in from the cold outside, smelling up the shop with whiskey 
fumes before he was in the door. Cousin Jake paused in his work 
and looked at the shine-boy; Man Eater nodded and walked out the 
door. An hour later he was back, scratching at the alley door till 
someone let him in. 

They had repeated that little pattern four or five times before 
I realized that Cousin Jake was trying to keep Man Eater clear of 
trouble. 


By that time I had learned a good bit about Jake by piecing 
together scraps of information. Rob Bangs helped some. “Naw, we 
don’t talk much about Niggers round the shop. Cousin Jake gets 
so het up it embarrasses him. He ain’t no Nigger lover, mind you; 
he jest thinks they’s human. It’s a damfool notion, but if he likes it, 
we don’t aim to pester him.” 

Jake helped too. I asked him once why he drank so much, and 
before answering he looked at me so long that I blushed. “You’ve 
been hearing people talk, boy. I don’t drink like they say. Nobody 
does. But when I get plumb fed up with life, I drink till I don’t think 
about it any more.” 

I had seen him when the life sickness was upon him, and I had 
heard him too—even before I came to know him. He would come 
lumbering, shuffling up by the hotel, singing always the same song— 
a slow, melancholy tune, singing loudly enough that I could hear him 
in my room over the street: 
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The nits and the lice were walking the jice 
When one of them slipped and said Jesus Christ, 
It’s so low, so damp, Bowling Green jail. 


I would watch him waddling through the light at the crossing and 
into the shadows and the darkness. 


It was a dark night when it happened, dark and warmer than it 
had been and windy too, so that I thought it would rain. That night 
the Baptist revival crowd sang “Jesus Is Tenderly Calling,” and 
when they came to the chorus, “Calling today... calling today... 
Jesus is calling ...is tenderly calling today,” they mooed with such 
fervor that the words floated out through the darkness and came up 
under the door of the barber shop. I wasn’t there, but I know they 
did. I know it. 

It was the last night of what Milltown called “the protracted 
meeting,’ and I was alone in the Blue Goose. I had offered to stay 
in the lobby and register any transients who came room hunting so 
that the others could go down to hear the final exhortations of the 
preacher. When they returned, I didn’t pay much attention to them. 
I hardly looked up from my reading as they mumbled their good- 
nights and went on, the other inmates to their rooms upstairs, the 
hotel owner and her little boy to the parlor and family apartment 
that opened from the lobby. 

Why I began to lose interest in my book, I don’t know; but my 
restlessness probably had something to do with the sputtering old 
man who came in looking for Mrs. Moss. As I showed him to the 
parlor door, I knew vaguely that the old sputterfuss was her lawyer; 
I had seen him there before. But if for a moment his flushed cheeks 
interested me, there was only a fleeting curiosity ; that was all. Then 
I turned back to my reading, dismissing the old man’s obvious excite- 
ment from my mind and settling back in my chair. But it wasn’t the 
same. Bony ridges that I hadn’t felt before rubbed my back, the light 
on the book was dim, and my eyes kept straying from the page. I 
tried going back and picking up paragraphs I had already read, but 
it didn’t work. 
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I scanned the front page of the Atlanta paper, but finding the 
news as dull as my book, I walked out on the porch, lighted a ciga- 
rette and sat down, buttoning my jacket against the wind. I was con- 
scious of the two inside. At first the voices from the parlor were a 
muffled stream of sound, annoying and meaningless, but after a while 
words began to disentangle themselves from the mass, and I could 
hear them. 


Still the talk meant almost nothing till something caught my 
mind and I realized that what they were saying was of vital im- 
portance to me. 

The man’s voice, explosive, excited, was saying, “I’m telling you, 
Gussie, I’m telling you. They’ve got the Lord’s purpose in their 
hearts, Joe Bassett and the rest. They’re going to run every one 
of ’em out of town.” 

“Every one?” 

“Every one. Every prostitute, every gambler, every drunkard. 
Joe and his crowd are just waiting for them to go to bed. Then 
they’re gonna get ’em, Gussie, I’m telling you.” 

“Tt’s good enough for them. This is a Christian town, and it’s 
too good for sinners. Who all has to go?” 

“T thought you’d want to know. There’s Jake Pegram...” 

“Him?” 

“Yeah, as the worst of the drunkards. He came in church tonight 
smelling like a brewery.” 

I didn’t wait for any more. Tiptoeing from the porch, I ran in 
search of Jake: Pegram, down the dim streets to the barber shop, to 
the drug store, to the Silver Dollar. “He wuz here less’n a hour ago, 
but he ain’t been back. But he wuz here, Gawd yes. He ’n the stock 
left together. He drunk it.” 

Back to the hotel I went more slowly, peering deep into the dark- 
ness, listening for a voice; but the quiet streets mocked me and the 
night pressed down. When I got to the hotel, I tried to decide what 
to do. And then I heard footsteps and a muffled song from the 
darkness: “The nits and the lice were walking the jice...” 

I was weak with relief, but I caught him by the arm as he came 
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by, caught him and jerked him toward me so that he could see my 
face. ‘‘Try to listen, Jake, while I tell you something.” 
“Well, Joe. Hiya, ole boy. I got a new verse, Joe. 


The jailer had a daughter that did what she oughter 
With every ole jailbird that reached out and caughter, 
It’s so low, so damp, Bowling Green jail. 


His voice was shaky and staticky because I kept jerking him by his 
coat lapels, pulling his face close up and saying over and over, “You 
gotta listen, Jake, goddamn it, you gotta listen.” And when he 
quieted down, I said, “You gotta get out of town.” 

He looked at me, blinking owlishly in the half-darkness, and I 
knew he was sober enough to understand me if he would listen. 
“Well, Joe ole boy. Like to hear me sing it, Joe?” 

I struck his face with my open hand and came in close to catch 
his arms. “You gotta get out of town. Listen, Jake, that mooing 
came in the door, like you said. The bigots have put on their war 
paint. They’re gona get you, every prostitute, every gambler, every 
drunkard.” 

“Say that last part again, Joe.” 

I said it again, going over the details slowly, patiently, telling 
him everything I knew; his face was fishbelly white when I finished, 
and his hand was a vice on my arm. “We're going to Nigger town, 
Joe. Come on.” 

Walking fast to keep up with him, I kept tugging at his arm. 
“No, no, no. That’s just what you don’t want to do. You gotta get 
out of town till they quiet down. And you don’t understand.” 

“T understand, all right.” 


Great gusts of wind beat down on us from the south; in the sky 
before us lightning was flickering through rifts in the clouds, glow- 
ing dimly, fading, brightening again... and then, flash and the sky 
blazed up till you could see grey-black clouds twisting and churning 
and tops of pines tossing in the light. Then it was dark again, and 
we plowed through the soft dirt, leaning into the wind, feeling the 
first raindrops on our faces. 
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Over and over I was saying to myself, ‘““He’s a goddamn fool. 
He’s running straight to trouble, and he doesn’t know what it’s all 
about.” We came to a hard stretch in the road, and we ran, stumbling 
blindly in the dark, till my eyes burned and I could taste cotton in 
my mouth. Then we slowed to a walk, while I kept thinking, “He’s 
a fool. He’s a goddamn blind fool.” But I didn’t say anything. 

After a while Cousin Jake put his hand on my arm, and we 
stopped. When he talked, I could tell he wasn’t drunk any more— 
not with whiskey any way, though his passion played over subjects 
new to our talk, black men, white men, and brotherhood. “You 
gotta see it, Joe. Bassett hates Lucy Sutton; they’ll go there first and 
beat her door in and put tar and feathers on her. They’ll call her a 
whore cause they like the sound of it and they don’t know the dif- 
ference. They'll beat hell out of a black woman just to hear her howl, 
but I’m gon’ get there first.” 

“This is the South, Cousin, you’re forgetting that. It’s the South, 
and it’s Milltown.” 

“Yeah, and it’s Milltown’s shame. You gotta see that, Joe. And 
if ever we come out of it, we'll come together, white man and 
Nigger.” 

A little farther and we came to black shanties huddled in the 
darkness at the edge of town, a clump of them at first and then two 
long rows facing a lane that twisted off into the woods. The silence 
was more than silence; the huts were still as their windows, where 
no lights, no shadows moved, and I knew that they knew. At the 
door of one of the houses we paused, Jake knocked and said, 
“Awright, Lucy,” and the door opened soundlessly and we slipped in. 

She stood tall in her faded kimona, smiling a little and nodding 
in the friendly way that Negroes have. In the firelight her bronze 
skin was soft and fresh, like a child’s, but her eyes were sad. She 
motioned to the chairs beside the fire, and we went over and sat 
down. She sat down too and stirred the pine knots with a stick, send- 
ing sparks swirling up with the smoke. And after a minute she said 
quietly, ““Ah’m glad yuh come, Mist’ Jake. Ah’n take care yuh.” 

Out of the corner of my eye I could see Cousin Jake start for- 
ward, his eyebrows raised, but his question died in a rumble in his 
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throat. He slumped ponderously back in the chair. It was as if she 
had waited for us. 

We lighted cigarettes and waited, puffing clouds of smoke toward 
the fire. After a while Jake said, “You got a gun, Lucy?” 

She shook her head. ““Whut Ah want wid uh gun?” 

“We're here to look after you, Lucy. We ain’t gon’ let you 
down.” He pulled a knot from the wood pile and balanced it in his 
hand. “This might crack a couple of heads, if we work it right,” 
he said. 

“Ah knows whut Ah’s doin’, Mist’ Jake. Yuh don’ need dat.” 
She chuckled deep in her throat; she grinned at me and winked, her 
face screwing up in silent laughter. “Yuh don’ need nuthin’, not 
nuthin’ atall.”’ 


The minutes that we sat there dragged out, trailing off into the 
tapping of Jake’s stick on the hearth, the dry crackling of the flames. 
Outside a tree frog chirruped, chirruped and was silent; windows 
rattled and pines soughed and snapped when the wind rose, and the 
rain fell softly on the roof. The silence was a living thing that you 
could feel; the tenseness was in my belly, moving up into my throat, 
but I sat still and silent trying not to think—trying not to think, 
though specters pressed down on me. The man its a fool, and the 
woman is a mantac.... I'll see their heads cracked together. ... And 
he’ll look like a fat black duck in the tar and feathers . . . but it won't 
be funny worth a damn.... I'll sit there liking him... and liking 
her too, feeling their shame. ... And maybe they'll crack my head too. 

I looked at Lucy squatting across the hearth from us, smiling 
as she poked at the fire. Damn all crazy Niggers and barbers. Damn 
them to hell. 

It was quiet, and then suddenly it wasn’t. The men were there 
stomping about in the mud, shushing one another when a voice rose 
above a whisper; there must have been about a dozen of them. In 
the distance a dog barked, and then all was still. 

Lucy motioned Cousin Jake to stay where he was, shrugged her 
shoulders when he tiptoed over to the door and raised the pine knot 
above his head. 
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Feet clomped on the steps outside, knuckles beat on the door, and 
a shrill voice, an old man’s voice, said “All right, Lucy.” 

Lucy walked over and pushed down on the bed, so that the 
springs twanged when she released them. 

The voice insisted, “Open the door, Lucy. I’m comin’ in.” 

“Don’ come in, Daddy Joe. Ah done tole yuh to come tomorruh 
night. Go way now, Daddy Joe. Go way, honey.” 

Soft laughter rippled through the crowd. I would have liked to 
be out there in the rain, watching the men looking incredulously, 
then slyly at one another, winking, digging one another in the ribs. 
I could see them laughing unexpectedly, clamping their mouths shut, 
wanting to laugh again. 

“You scarlet bitch, you know what I want. Open that door.” 

“Yassuh, Daddy Joe, Ah knows, awright. But Ah done tole yuh 
to come tomorruh night. Ah got company now, white man company.” 

Laughter exploded outside, roaring in the quiet. You could hear 
men slapping their thighs, coughing, gasping for breath, then going 
off again into rocking laughter. But above the confusion Joe Bassett 
was shouting, ““Come on, you fools, let’s bust the door in.” 

Then a country man’s nasal voice came from the crowd, “No 
suh, we ain’t hankerin’ after no woman trouble. We're goin’ to 
town. Come on, pappy. Come on, Daddy Joe.” 

I lay down on the bed, buried my face in a pillow, and laughed 
till my belly hurt and tears came to my eyes. And after a long, long 
time Lucy made us some coffee, and we sat by the fire drinking it 
and grinning at one another. 








Mississippi Delta 


By Deolece Miller 


Greenville to Greenwood and up and down the levee 
Stretch the miles and the miles of the fertile delta acres— 
Heavy, savage, treacherous, grasping, living, 

Breathing, breathing, breathing... 

Once all this was canebrakes when the ocean had receded; 
Yellow waters had retreated to the lakes and to the rivers; 
Waters that had spent their youthful, bridal fury 

And confined flood tides to seasons fitting, seasons discreet, 
Seasons blessed, seasons sacred—spring seasons. 

Sloughs and lakes stood at the feet of the cane; 

Reptile life invested them. 

Sloughs and lakes were watering holes for panthers, 

Cats with claws, deer, and beaver. 

Tall blue-gum trees, poplars, gloomy cypress 

Shut out the sky from the moiling, black, slough-waters. 
Treetop limbs made bars across the moon’s face. 


It was a wise old moon that had looked on Nile in Egypt; 
But this is the secret land of the mighty Mississippi. 

Marsh it is with more than mystery in the marshland. 

Cling does the earth with the inscrutable smile of a woman 
Who will not be deserted when even her lover must leave her. 


The black land clings and protests if ever good-bye be whispered. 


Gone is the cane and trapped is the Father of Waters. 
But the black land waits as never the faithful have waited. 
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The black land waits and listens whenever the riverboats whistle. 
The black land laughs, and perhaps because she is happy. 


Greenwood and Greenville and towns behind the levee— 
Friars Point, Rolling Fork, Glen Allan, and Rosedale, 

Shaw and Mound Bayou, Ruleville, Indianola— 

You will find them neatly charted on a hundred colored maps. 


But who has mapped the night winds whistling on the levee? 

Who has drawn opinion from the oil at Yazoo City? 

Who remembers what the Indians said who hunted in the canebrakes ? 
Who remembers if the panther ever spoke against a brave? 


And who knows the sweat that has watered fields at Parchman? 
Has one unjustly punished met the lash while crime went free? 


Every land holds mystery, but this is doubled, trebled. 
This is the land the River would have taken back in 1927. 
This is the land the River covets daily for his bed. 

But the darkies as they labor 

Sing in fields that once were canebrakes : 


W’en you go to Big Ellum 

Put yo’ money in yo’ pants 
’Cause the women at Big Ellum 
Do the hoochie-coochie dance .... 


Greenwood, Greenville, the bogues and the bayous, 

The lakes and little rivers, and the thousand cotton gins: 

January, going hungry; February, rolling dice; 

March, the first-time furnish, and April coming on; 

May and June, the cotton, cotton, and silver coin for hoehands— 

A six-foot water moccasin bites the first man ’cross his path 

(Then the voodoo drums at nightfall rattle, weep, and fight the 
venom )— 

July, August, go a-sleeping, sleeping, sleeping, 

And the fall till cold December makes the cottonpicking time. 
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Rain, rain, rain, rain, rain, summer rain and eating weevils 

And the Delta goes on credit till all of Memphis fails. 

But the steamboats on the river southward plow down to New 
Orleans 

And their sirens break the chanson of the 

Rain, rain, rain.... 


But the darkies still have work to do 

And the darkies still go singing, 

Singing, singing, singing, singing, singing.... 
Singing “Black Bottom Blues” : 


W’en you go to Black Bottom 
Put yo’ money in yo’ shoes 

’Cause the women in Black Bottom 
Got the Black Bottom Blues. 


Some day morning-dawn comes sudden, finds the big-house breakfast 
scanty ; 

Belts draw in while Mama’s planning how to let the mortgage go 

While Kathy has a wedding that will knock the Delta cold. 

The darkies eat molasses and the sun shines on the cotton. 

The banks see golden dollars every day in sunny June. 

The land goes on with credit and the hundreds all are happy 

For the great, the rich, rich Delta will be mother to Antaeus. 


Greenwood, Greenville, the land that grows the cotton, 

The land that laps the river, and the land where oil is gold— 

It’s immense, unviolated, free to shake off all of history, 
Fearless, strong, and like a giant—never conquered, always free. 


Flat, flat, flat, miles of rolling acres.... 
Not immense like the prairies 

That are like a sleeping dragon, 

But like an old-world crocodile 

Who is happy in the sun, 
Who is conquered by the sun. 
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Greenwood, Greenville... . 

The fields and fields of cotton! 

_ Life goes on in hunger, or in feasting seven days. 

But the Negro in the cotton (where the canebrakes once held 
panthers ) 

Sings the minor chords of blues-time to a never-dying time: 


Dawg chased a rabbit, 

Chased him ’bout a mile, 

And then the blues overtook him 
And he cried like a chile’. 

Taw, taw, taw, taw, taw, taw.... 


ast 











Kit Carson in Books 


By Henry Nash Smith 


I 


was captured by Jicarilla Apaches who killed her husband and 

other members of a small party of emigrants in northern New 
Mexico, not far from Kit Carson’s home at Rayado. Kit, already 
renowned for his services with Frémont, was employed as a guide by 
the soldiers and civilians who set out in pursuit. Things went wrong 
and the Indians killed Mrs. White before she could be rescued ; but 
the white men drove the Indians away from their camp. Among the 
effects of the Apaches they found, said Kit, “‘a book, the first of the 
kind I had ever seen, in which I was made a great hero, slaying 
Indians by the hundreds.” 

Kit Carson was then in his fortieth year—rather an early age at 
which to attain the immortality of a role in fiction. But he had 
already come to stand in the popular mind for two thrilling chapters 
in the history of the frontier: the fur trade of the Rocky Mountains 
and the American conquest of California. Carson symbolized the 
West in his day as Daniel Boone and Davy Crockett had symbolized 
it for an earlier generation, and as William F. Cody was to sym- 
bolize it later. 


| N OCTOBER of 1849 an unfortunate woman named Mrs. White 


Daniel Boone, the Patriarch of Kentucky, regarded by some 
critics as the model for Cooper’s Leatherstocking, had been made 
by the folk imagination into a misanthrope who constantly fled the 
society of human kind by retreating ever farther into the West. But 
although Boone attained, in this guise, the dignity of a favorable 
comparison with Wellington in Don Juan, he was annoyed by the 
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character attributed to him. He told a visitor to his last home in 
Missouri that “nothing embitters my old age but the circulation of 
the absurd and ridiculous stories that I retire as civilization advances, 
that I shun the white man and seek the Indians.” His protests were 
of course futile. He had become public property. If the Boone of 
folk-lore had not existed he would have had to be invented, in order 
to symbolize the astonishing and not always rationally explicable 
westward surge of the frontier. 

Davy Crockett, inheritor of Boone’s fulfilled renown, was a 
cluster of myths almost from the start. Walter Blair has distinguished 
six Crocketts. The most heroic of them intervened to keep the earth 
turning on its axle, and even on less cosmic levels the almanac- 
makers transformed a man whose speech was merely “plain and 
sensible,” with a touch of dry wit, into the greatest of all tellers of 
tall tales. 

Toward the end of the century, the creation of a literary, or 
rather a sub-literary, Buffalo Bill was begun by the experienced hand 
of E. Z. C. Judson, “Ned Buntline,” who met Cody during a hunting 
trip on the Plains. After writing successful dime novels about 
the scout, Buntline invited him to Chicago and launched him upon 
a theatrical career that took him eventually to London and an audi- 
ence with Queen Victoria. The work begun by Buntline was con- 
summated through the inspired press-agentry of John M. Burke, 
who would not have had much to learn even from an Ivy Lee. Burke, 
of course, had a certain basis of fact to work with. Cody actually 
commanded the frontier skills which he proposed to exhibit on the 
stage and in the arena. But Ned Buntline and Burke could never 
have exploited the theatrical personality of Buffalo Bill if they had 
not been working creatively in a direction already indicated by pre- 
vailing notions concerning the West. The other legendary heroes of 
the frontier just as truly, if less obviously, correspond to and express 
the impulses of the folk mind. In their improbable splendor, the 
symbols tell us little, factually, about the winning of the West, but 
much concerning what Americans desired to believe about them- 
selves and their country. 
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II 


Interpretations of the mountain-man, and of Carson as the most 
famous member of the tribe, reveal a basic conflict between some of 
the most deeply cherished aspirations of nineteenth-century Amer- 
ican society, and the facts of the frontier experience. The intellectual 
history of the century is, to put it mildly, a complex affair, in this 
country as well as in Europe; but even a casual student of the period 
cannot fail to encounter on every hand the ill-defined though power- 
ful group of conceptions called “refinement” or “‘culture.” This ideal 
was at bottom a determination to subject body to spirit. It had much 
in common with the medieval allegory of Everyman—the struggle 
of man’s higher nature against the temptations which beset his base 
passions. The ideal of refinement, in the sense that it embodied a 
timeless drama constantly re-enacted in time, functioned as a mythus, 
perhaps the central mythus, of American society. The spokesmen 
who uttered the average, official views of the community, as well as 
more than one of the superior minds of the period, have recorded 
the poignant sense of urgency aroused in them by the contemplation 
of man’s ceaseless effort to deny his animal impulses. 

The nineteenth-century mythus, however, differed in several 
respects from the medieval versions. The most important difference 
arose from the fact that the idea of social progress, quite foreign 
to the scheme of thought embodied in the Divine Comedy, had been 
merged with the idea of individual man’s struggle against temptation. 
The resulting conception, designated usually by the term “civiliza- 
tion,” implied that the individual soul’s solitary struggle upward 
from the brute was paralleled by, and was displayed in, the evolution 
of human society through various social stages until at the highest 
level of communal organization the spiritual aspirations of the indi- 
vidual received constant support from his surroundings, especially 
from the arts and from the influence of women. At the same time, 
it was believed that an uncivilized, unrefined environment, such as 
prevailed in societies at a lower stage of development, placed the 
individual in grave jeopardy because he was deprived of the support 
offered by civilization. “The hunter, roving state,” affirmed the dis- 
tinguished Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 1834, 
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“is not adapted to the establishment and support of the institutions 
which pertain to Christianity and civilized life; these require aids 
which can be furnished only in the congregated and agricultural 
state.” 


A remarkable fact of the American situation was the way in 
which the successive social stages, from the hunter or roving state 
to the acme of civilization, were spatially displayed in this country 
from West to East. James Herbert Morse, master of a famous 
classical school in New York and a steady contributor to the maga- 
zines, wrote in the Century in 1883: “‘A celebrated clergyman, a 
strict moralist, long since said that he had found in traveling across 
the continent that one got the tendency to disrobe himself, meta- 
phorically speaking, of those wrappings which civilization has folded 
about the coarser human instincts.” This fact explained to the 
reviewer the characters described by Bret Harte: they were “released 
from the decencies of social restraint.’’ Two years later Henry Cabot 
Lodge, discussing Theodore Roosevelt’s depiction of Western life 
in Hunting Trips of a Ranchman, found a different metaphor to 
express the same idea. 


It does indeed make one shudder a little, sometimes [he con- 
fessed], to reflect on the extremely artificial character of what is 
called civilization, that vague and much-bepraised entity which has 
been laboriously built up through centuries by adding one conven- 
tional rule to another, in much the same way as minute insects of 
the Pacific construct reefs and islands in mid-ocean. 


Yet this comparison was perhaps too optimistic in its connotations. 


Unluckily [added Lodge], our coral reef is not nearly as strong 
as that of the animalculae. Most persons nowadays seem to regard 
it as eternal as the heavens and founded on everlasting natural laws. 
But dash to pieces this mass of conventions, and the savage man 
leaps forth, with habits and tendencies unpleasantly like those of the 
days of Attila or Alaric...at best it is but a veneer, and in every 
vigorous man there is a lurking wildness, a leaven of the old wolfish 
spirit which made the Norseman’s paradise a scene of perpetual 
fighting. 
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The purpose of society was the repression of the wolfish spirit and 
the subordination of man’s lower to his higher nature through 
external controls. In the West, the controls were relaxed. 


These two Harvard graduates expressed a view which had long 
prevailed in the East. By the 1880’s the attitude had become rather 
complex: theoretically the West was reprehensible, but the critics 
could take an esthetic pleasure in the picturesque wickedness of life 
under primitive conditions. Lodge paid tribute to the charm of 
Roosevelt’s materials, and Morse made the interesting observation 
that Harte had “a kind of devil’s humor suited to the diabolism of 
the surroundings, a tender feeling for the essential goodness of the 
human heart, running over with the gospel of grace into the very 
mouth of the pit.” Although Harte “might lose the moralist’s point 
of view, he was unerring as to the artist’s.” 


It was only in the latter part of the century, however, that such 
distinctions between esthetic and moral values were ordinarily made. 
Even then, less sophisticated writers continued to express the attitude 
which had been prevalent since Timothy Dwight’s time: they 
regarded the frontier, the edge of agricultural settlement, as a sharp 
dividing line between the light of civilization and the darkness of 
barbarism. In the 1840’s, when the Far West first became a matter 
of general concern, dwellers beyond the frontier had had little of the 
glamor which Harte was later able to cast over primitive societies.* 
Whether Indians or white men, they were nomadic and therefore 
deprived of the purifying influences of life in a settled agricultural 
society. They might go for years without looking upon the face of 
a refined lady. They were outside the reach of the church: beyond 
the frontier there was no Sunday and no devil. The backwoodsman 
was likewise remote from the control of the state; he lived in an- 
archic defiance not only of the minister, but of the school-master, 
the constable, the tax-assessor. He showed none of that “love of 
property” which Timothy Dwight had said was “to a certain degree 
...indispensable to the existence of sound morals.” Eastern ob- 
servers concluded that he had surrendered to his baser passions and 





*The Indian, of course, was occasionally viewed as a Noble Savage, but this theme 
was recessive rather than dominant. 
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had voluntarily sought out a life in the wilderness for the sake of 
self-indulgence. 

Such were the inferences concerning the frontier experience that 
followed naturally from the theory of progress, civilization, and 
refinement. A great many writers reasoned in this fashion about all 
the successive Wests of the American interior. There is a striking 
similarity between what Timothy Dwight said about Vermont in 
1810 and what New Englanders said about Populist Nebraska in 
1896. But Eastern fear and scorn of the West led to an extreme 
paradox. For if the reasoning were sound, then the most character- 
istic American experience, the fact of the Westward Movement as 
contrasted with the ideal of gentility and culture, had no meaning, or 
was even definitely bad. A writer for Lippincott’s Magazine in 1876, 
reviewing the first century of the nation’s history, spoke for many 
cultivated persons in the East in expressing a low estimate of life 
on the frontier. At the opening of the nineteenth century, he pointed 
out, the United States had faced the task of redeeming from “utter 
crudeness” the huge expanse secured through the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. The task seemed to him appalling. Unable even to imagine the 
fascination exercised by the vast and waiting wilderness upon a 
Daniel Boone or a Meriwether Lewis, he could only conclude that 
the conquest of the continent had been a repulsive duty. “It is dreary 
to look back upon its commencement now,” he asserted, “and upon 
the earlier decades of its progress; and we cannot wonder that those 
who had it to look forward to half shrank from it.” But the strides 
of civilization evident at the time of the Centennial gave rise to the 
hope that soon all traces of the wilderness beginnings of the nation 
would be effaced. 

To such genteel minds, the exploration and peopling of the conti- 
nent by sweaty and illiterate backwoodsmen could seem nothing but 
a necessary evil—a stage through which American society had to 
go in order to reach its destined goal, but an evil nevertheless. Whole 
generations of pioneers had had to be condemned to live and die in 
a state of unrefinement so that a respectable urban society might 
eventually develop. Yet the process of leaving behind the ordered life 
of settled communities and going out into the wilderness had been 
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a large, if not a preponderant part of all American history. Was it 
necessary to find the basic national experience valueless in order to 
remain loyal to the ideal of culture? 


This question has more than an antiquarian interest. It is the 
central problem of contemporary regionalism; for regionalism can 
be described as an effort to find meaning in the American experience 
without a fruitless invocation of the standards of gentility. The dif- 
ferences between Texas and Massachusetts in the twentieth century 
are in large part the result of inequalities in economic and social 
development resulting from the unsymmetrical character of the 
Westward Movement. For this reason, what earlier observers said 
about earlier frontiers often has a direct bearing on our own effort 
to understand ourselves by understanding our history. 


Ill 


The conflict between genteel disapproval and an inarticulate 
recognition of the interest and importance of the frontier experience 
can be observed in almost every work of fact or fiction dealing with 
the American frontiersman in the nineteenth century. 

The problem is strikingly evident in the earliest novels dealing 
with Daniel Boone. The distinguishing trait of these stories is the 
inability of the authors either to accept or to reject entirely the 
traditional pattern of fiction. In the 1820’s and 1830's it was assumed 
that a work of fiction must normally have a genteel hero and a 
genteel heroine, and that hero and heroine must be involved in the 
curious ritualistic behavior which in that day passed for courtship. 
But the backwoodsman, however picturesque, was not aristocratic, 
wealthy, educated; not a gentleman. He could not be the hero. The 
only way he could be included in the novel was as a “low”’ character, 
a servant or retainer to the hero. This “low” status was usually 
emphasized by giving to the backwoodsman a conspicuous dialect, 
and often by making him so old that there could be no question of a 
romance between him and the heroine. James Hall’s “The Back- 
woodsman,” in which Boone figures, illustrates the problem. Even 
the admirers of Davy Crockett instinctively worked with their 
materials according to a comic mode which, however delectable, 
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was still low, not elevated, and therefore (according to contemporary 
theory) beneath the dignity of literature. If a novelist was really 
interested in his backwoodsman, his deeper impulses came into 
conflict with the explicit framework of the novel. This is especially 
apparent in a book like Cooper’s The Prairie, where the real dignity 
and vitality of Leatherstocking’s character are so evident that the 
modern reader finds the old trapper’s deference to the puppet hero, 
Captain Middleton, thoroughly distressing. Cooper himself, in after 
years, said that The Prairie would have been a better book if he had 
left out Middleton and the heroine, Inez, altogether. But he did not 
command the technical resources for constructing a plot without 
such figures. 


The two earliest novels dealing with the mountain-man, the fur- 
trapper of the Rocky Mountains, exhibit the same conflict of 
impulses. Timothy Flint’s The Shoshonee Valley (1840) is laid in 
Oregon and makes use of scraps of information about the fur trade 
Flint had picked up in Missouri. But although Flint’s choice of a 
setting indicates he was experiencing an early touch of the local-color 
impulse, and although we know from his other work that he thought 
of himself as an apologist for the West against Eastern critics, the 
novelist cannot get over the crudity of his mountain-men, and they 
are left in a subordinate role beside the erotic posturings of a pain- 
fully refined heroine and her suitors from the East. Flint says very 
sternly that the trappers were attracted to the mountains by the 
“unrestricted love’ and “licensed polygamy” prevalent there, and 
that having tasted these joys they could never return to “the labo- 
rious and municipal life’ of civilized communities. 

Another early novel, Emerson Bennett’s The Prairie Flower 
(1849), makes fuller use of western materials. Although Kit Car- 
son appears for an instant—perhaps his first entrance into fiction— 
the trappers who actually figure in the plot are four in number: 
Black George, Rash Will, Fiery Ned, and Daring Tom. Some of 
Black George’s dialogue is remarkably authentic, but Bennett falls 
into palpable absurdities in handling his’ mountain characters. He 
makes much of a duel between two trappers at Brown’s Hole in 
which one is killed and the other, although unwounded, after a 
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rhetorical lament stabs himself and expires beside the body of his 
erstwhile companion. The main business of the novel, after all, is the 
story of how young Leighton, a recent graduate of Harvard Medical 
School, wooed, and in the sequel, Leni-Levti, won the hand of beauti- 
ful Lilian Huntly, of Boston. The western materials are but trim- 
mings, and very inorganic trimmings at that. 


IV 


It was only in the mid-forties, when the great days of the fur 
trade were over, that any single trapper of the Far West attained 
a national renown comparable to Boone’s. This earliest trapper hero 
was Kit Carson, whose rise to fame was an incident of the Mexican 
War.* In the year 1842 Senator Tom Benton of Missouri, for twenty 
years an enthusiastic advocate of westward expansion, secured fed- 
eral authorization for an exploring expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains to be headed by his son-in-law, a young Southerner named John 
Charles Frémont. On a steamboat out of St. Louis Frémont en- 
countered Carson, quite by accident, and hired him as a guide. The 
party pushed on out to the mountains along trails that had been 
familiar to trappers for almost a generation. But Frémont’s report 
of the trip, edited by his wife and promoted by Benton’s group in 
Congress, became a national sensation for its supposed revelations 
concerning a previously unknown wilderness. Frémont earned the 
newspaper soubriquet of “The Pathfinder,” while Carson, whom 
Frémont had praised in his report, admirably filled the role created 
by the novelists in his capacity of faithful retainer to the brilliant 
young officer from the East, the “straight” hero. 

Frémont made other expeditions, on some of which Carson 
accompanied him. They were both in California when the Mexican 
War gave even greater publicity to western matters. The nation 
wanted military heroes, and this was decidedly a western war. Fré- 
mont’s reputation was clouded by a court martial for disobedience 
of orders, but he was generally credited with the conquest of the 
Pacific Coast, and both he and Kit were publicized more widely 





*Mike Fink, whose fame slightly antedates Carson’s, was primarily a keelboatman 
and only secondarily a trapper. 
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still by the young intellectuals of the East who joined the nascent 
Republican Party in its first campaign of 1856. Frémont, Republican 
candidate for President in that year, was celebrated in verse and 
prose by enthusiastic abolitionists who before the campaign opened 
had hardly given the Far West a thought. 

The Republican campaign propaganda followed the general lines 
laid down by Jessie Benton Frémont a decade earlier. When Kit had 
come to Washington in 1847 bearing military dispatches, Jessie 
met him at the station, took him home with her, and later carried 
him around to newspaper offices. She probably supervised a sketch 
of the trapper, written by an anonymous reporter, that became almost 
a standard item in books about the Mexican War. Here was an 
opportunity to effect a partial reconciliation between the savage West 
and the genteel East, for the mountain-man had proved himself an 
indispensable aid in the triumphant westward march of Progress. 
It had turned out that the fur-trapper could serve the purposes of 
civilization after all. But even patriotism had inhibitions, and before 
Kit could become a national hero he had to undergo a partial disin- 
fection. The article I have mentioned shows how easily, in the hands 
of a skillful publicist, the barbaric frontiersman could become ‘‘one 
of the best of those noble and original characters that have from time 
to time sprung up on and beyond our frontier, retreating with it to 
the west, and drawing from association with uncultivated nature, 
not the rudeness and sensualism of the savage, but genuine simplicity 
and truthfulness of disposition, and generosity, bravery, and single 
heartedness to a degree rarely found in society.” 

Barbaric life beyond the frontier held grave dangers—the rude- 
ness and sensualism of the savage contrastd violently with the code 
embodied in the mythus of gentility—but a determined advocate 
could fall back upon the literary cult of Nature as a source of moral 
virtue. Furthermore, if the typical Westerner was, as the journalist 
hinted, “uncurbed,” for Carson an unassailable formula could be 
invoked : “In the school of men thus formed by hardships, exposure, 
peril, and temptation, our hero acquired all their virtues, and escaped 
their vices.” 
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This was one form which a defense of Western character could 
take. The other, quite different in tone, was the glorification of 
physical prowess without laboring the question of morals. Of the 
two, of course, the second was more firmly based, and more likely 
to prevail, because it was closer to the actualities of Western life. 
But either method of glorifying the frontiersman led to inaccuracies 
of portraiture only less extreme than those resulting from genteel 
condemnation of the West. 


V 


From the Mexican War onward Kit Carson becomes, for the 
nation at large, a symbolic figure; what is made of him in books 
tends to lose immediate relation to what the man was in fact. Carson 
himself lived on, a simple but a respected figure, on a ranch east of 
Taos called Rayado. He became an Indian agent, and served the 
government with fidelity and skill. During the Civil War he sup- 
ported the Union, was made brevet general of volunteers, and helped 
keep the Indians quiet by councils and punitive expeditions. He 
died in 1868. 


The Kit Carson of literature had a more interesting career. There 
were actually two distinct Carsons, corresponding to the two forms 
taken by the defense of Western character, although most versions 
of the Carson saga embody both. On the one hand developed the 
conception of an astonishingly genteel character, one of Nature’s 
nobleman, notable for purity, refinement, and moral elevation. On 
the other hand was the Indian fighter, the daredevil horseman of 
the plains and mountains, the slayer of grizzly bears, the ancestor 
of hundreds of gunmen in the Beadle dime novels that began to flood 
the nation during the Civil War. Neither of these conceptions is 
without some warrant in fact. Carson was a thoroughly competent 
mountain-man, although, in the opinion of qualified contemporaries, 
he was no more skilful in his calling than a number of others who 
remained obscure. And he was, by all accounts, modest and unassum- 
ing, a good husband and a well-intentioned if rather ineffectual 
father. Only, he was human, not superhuman, and he was Western 
not Eastern. 
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It was the two-gun Carson who first appeared in fiction. Almost 
simultaneously with Bennett’s The Prairie Flower, in 1849, was pub- 
lished the first novel exhibiting the mountain-man in other than a 
subordinate role: a thriller called Kit Carson, The Prince of the Gold 
Hunters, by an obscure writer named Charles Averill. The appear- 
ance of this novel, and of the group of tales to which it belongs, 
signalizes a literary trend of the 1840’s which had almost as much 
to do with Kit’s rise to fame as did his association with the Benton 
clan. As historians of American fiction have pointed out, the sub- 
literary adventure story written for mass circulation first attains 
prominence in this decade. The reasons for this event are obscure, 
but it bears some relation to the introduction of the rotary steam 
press, which made possible cheap production of books in large quanti- 
ties. The suggestion has been made also that in the 1840's, for the 
firts time, there appeared in America a vast group of potential buy- 
ers of books who had been taught to read in the public schools, which 
had spread rapidly through the country in the 1830's. At first pur- 
veyors of standard works tried to compete with the new cheap litera- 
ture: Cooper’s publishers, for example, in 1843 began issuing his 
novels at twenty-five cents a volume. But this experiment was gen- 
erally abandoned before the end of the decade, and thereafter the 
cheap novel became a recognized genre, with conventions of its own. 
These ancestors of our pulps sold for twenty-five cents, then for 
fifteen cents, and after 1860 for a dime, or even, in Béadle’s phrase, 
a half-dime. Writers for the cheap fiction weeklies which sprang into 
being in the 1840's, like Gleason’s The Star Spangled Banner of 
Boston, could turn with ease from pseudo-Gothic tales of knights in 
armor to yarns about pirates in the Caribbean; but most of them 
came back in the end to the standard subjects of the American past— 
the Revolution, Kentucky, and, with increasing frequency, the Far 
West. Averill’s early novels about Kit Carson belong to this class. 

The importance of these boiler-plate tales for literature is that 
they partially broke the hold of gentility on the novel of adventure. 
I say partially, for the genteel tradition remained very strong as a 
moral code throughout whole decades of Beadle thrillers ; but at least 
it was established that a story could center about a character who 
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was not wealthy and cultivated. Physical prowess, courage, fidelity, 
the skills of the frontier, came to be considered sufficient equipment; 
and the mountain-man need no longer appear in the subordinate role 
of retainer to a genteel hero. With judicious revision, the trapper 
might even aspire to the heart, if not to the hand, of a beautiful and 
refined heroine. 


The tone of Averill’s treatment is significant. Kit is presented 
as a man notable for his frontier prowess and his courage alone. It 
is true that a genteel hero still trails along; but the Westerner is 
receiving more and more prominence, while the official hero sinks 
farther and farther into the background. Averill’s description of a 
miniature of Carson, used as a device for foreshadowing the entrance 
of the trapper, has a quaint hagiological charm, and suggests the 
rhetorical manner of the Beadle novels which were still a decade 
in the future. In the foreground of the painting, writes the author, 
appears 


...a man on horseback, in the dress of a western hunter, equipped 
like a trapper of the prairies; his tall and strongly knit frame drawn 
up, erect and lithe as the pine tree of his own forests; his broad, 
sun-burnt face developing a countenance on which a life of danger 
and hardship had set its weather-beaten seal, and placed in boldest 
relief the unerring signs of a nature which for reckless daring and 
most indomitable hardihood, could know scarce a human superior. 

Far in the background of the painting rolled the waving grass of 
a boundless prairie; amid the silent wilderness of which, towered 
the noble figure of the hunter-horseman, half Indian, half whiteman 
in appearance, with rifle, horse and dog for his sole companions, in 
all that dreary waste; though to the right a yelling pack of wolves 
were seen upon his track, and on his left the thick, black smoke, in 
curling wreaths, proclaimed the prairie fire, while in the clear, gray 
eye that looked from the thrilling picture forth, there seemed to 
glance a look of proud indifference to all, and the conscious confi- 
dence of ennobling self-reliance! 


The story reveals later that Carson discovered the California 
gold-fields; and his functions in the tale include fighting bandits, 
revealing to his friends the whereabouts of a hidden treasure, and 
other activities having little relation to the mountain-man’s calling. 
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The plot, in short, is entirely cut loose from economic reality. Kit 
Carson here is not so much the mountain-man as he is simply the 
Western Hero. But the most striking feature of Averill’s conception 
is Carson’s isolation. Although the tone of genteel moral condemna- 
tion has disappeared, Western man has been cut off from any hint 
of communion with nature or any true relation to the soil. He has 
become an anarchic and self-contained atom, alone in an empty 
expanse. 

Averill’s Carson represents in an unusually pure form the theme 
which Merle Curti has pointed out as dominant in this proletarian 
literature of the last century—the “promotion of the spirit of adven- 
ture, or, to use a more recent term, rugged individualism.” The hero, 
overcoming his enemies “‘by the sheer force of rugged individualism 
and courageous exploits,” embodies “the popular ideal of the self- 
made man.” Humble in his origins and without formal education or 
wealth, the fictional Carson, like his fellows, “confirmed Americans 
in the traditional belief that obstacles were to be overcome by the 
courageous, virile, and determined stand of the individual as an 
individual.” 

The books about Carson in the Beadle series show varying com- 
binations of the genteel and the two-gun themes. Carson was intro- 
duced to the Beadle audience in 1861, the vear after the firm began 
operations, by a conventionally laudatory Life and Times based on 
DeWitt C. Peters’s biography and on Frémont’s reports. The next 
appearance of which I am aware occurred in 1870 in Lieutenant J. H. 
Randolph’s Carson the Guide; or, Perils of the Frontier. This story 
is based almost wholly on Peters, but certain important revisions of 
the pattern of earlier frontier novels have been made. The tendency 
to raise Carson in the social scale, evident in Averill, is continued. 
In Randolph’s story, the place formerly occupied by the “low” 
trapper is filled by a mountain-man named Buck Buckram. Carson 
himself, represented as a mere youth, now performs the functions 
of the official hero. Whereas Buckram has the conventional moun- 
tain-man’s dialect, Carson significantly speaks correct English, and 
he is regarded as a suitable partner in a love-story. He rescues a 
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beautiful Spanish—not Mexican!—girl, and the standard romantic 
courtship ensues. An incident which actually took place at Green 
River rendezvous in 1835, when Kit fought a French Canadian 
named Shunan or Shuman because of rivalry over an Arapaho 
squaw, is transformed into a duel fought to protect the honor of the 
beautiful Inez; the heroine is abducted by Indians so that Kit can 
perform according to type by pursuing the captors ; and the maiden is 
conveniently removed from the scene by being killed before she can 
upset the known facts of Carson’s life. Randolph tries hard to civilize 
his Westerner. After Kit’s marriage to Maria Josefa Jaramillo of 
Taos, we learn, “‘a more devoted husband and father than the re- 
nowned scout never lived.” His domestic instincts find expression 
in the care with which he tends his estate at Rayado, “as charming 
a residence as could be selected.’’ Only the services of Andrew Jack- 
son Downing in landscaping the grounds are lacking to transform 
Kit into a Hudson-river-valley country gentleman. 

Later Beadle writers pay rather less attention to Carson the 
husband and father, although the hero is never guilty of conduct 
unbecoming a gentleman. Albert W. Aiken, like Lieutenant Ran- 
dolph, chooses to dramatize incidents, in some cases vaguely his- 
torical, from Carson’s youth, and he too maintains the semblance 
of the biographical form by presenting a rapid summary of the 
trapper’s later years. Writing in Beadle’s Boy’s Library of Sport, 
Story and Adventure, Aiken begins his Kit Carson, King of Guides 
(1884) with a charming scene in which the fifteen-year-old hero asks 
to be allowed to join a party of trappers in the mountains west of 
Santa Fé. Youthful readers could hardly have resisted the sequence 
immediately following in which, chosen by lot to do single combat 
with the ferocious Apache chief “Mangas Colorado” (actually killed 
forty years later, in 1863), Kit finishes off the Indian with his knife. 
Meeting an all-star cast composed of Big-Foot Wallace and Bill 
Williams in Santa Fé, Carson goes with them to a fandango and 
rescues a beautiful Spanish girl from a Mexican bully. The Amer- 
icans are imprisoned by vengeful Mexican officials, but escape with 
the help of the maiden. Carson performs more or less according to 
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history by serving as hunter for Bent’s Fort and marrying Waa-nibe, 
who dies after giving birth to a daughter. This episode is rather 
involved for the novelist because Carson has to’ be brought back to 
his first love, in Santa Fé, who turns out to be the Josefa Jaramilla 
known to history as Carson’s wife. Kit’s incredible feats of marks- 
manship (such as deliberately “creasing” the Mexican bully) fulfill 
the requirements of the two-gun genre; his love affair, his pointed 
preference of wine to the mescal of his companions, and his correct 
speech satisfy the requirements for a genteel hero. 

More typical of dime-novel methods is Thomas C. Harbaugh’s 
Kiowa Charley, The White Mustanger; or, Rocky Mountain Kit’s 
Last Scalp Hunt, which was published in 1879 as number 123 of 
Beadle’s Half-Dime Library. Harbaugh, author of at least fifty 
stories on the Beadle list, was definitely on the first team of writers 
for the firm. 

In this tale Carson appears as an old man, and at the end Har- 
baugh announces the trapper’s death a few months after the events 
recounted in the narrative. If the author is trying to establish some 
contact with biographical fact, this would date the action in 1867 or 
1868, in Carson’s sixtieth year. On the other hand, the author refers 
to a campaign of the Seventh Cavalry under Custer, which took 
place in November and December of 1868, as happening “long after 
Kit Carson had left his last great trail.” The historical basis of the 
tale is, in fact, very tenuous. Fort Sill, which figures prominently 
in the narrative, was not established until January of 1869—seven or 
eight months after Carson’s death. And the actual Carson was never 
in the area of southwestern Oklahoma and northern Texas cited as 
the setting for the tale. Harbaugh has chosen his hero for glamor, 
not on pedestrian grounds of historicity. 

The narrative itself is an almost cynically careless hodge-podge 
of long-lost siblings, swooning maidens, scalping of Indians, and 
theatrical Western dialect. Carson has an almost supernatural status 
—comparable in some ways to that of Washington in earlier Amer- 
ican novels. The introductory paragraphs show clearly what values 
Harbaugh meant to invoke by drawing upon Kit’s fame: 
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He sits his horse, like a Comanche born to ride, and holds a long 


rifle carelessly across the brass-mounted pommel of his Mexican 
saddle. 


Tall and shaped like a Kiowa [the actual Carson was short and 
stocky], he might have been mistaken for a warrior of that wily 
nation, but he was not. [Carson’s hair was of “a sandy color” and 
his eyes were gray. | 

He was a white man, but the climate of many Indian lands had 
tanned his face; he was the best trailer, the grandest fighter, the 
greatest scout that ever crossed the Mississippi... He had ridden 
into Sioux camps unattended and alone, had ridden out again, but 
with the scalps of their greatest warriors at his belt. He rode whither- 
soever he pleased, now along the banks of the Cimmaron [sic], now 
through the death infested passes of the Rocky Mountains. 


He had faced the snows of the great West for forty years. His 
hair had turned from black to gray on the war-path; but he still 
carried the vigor of youth in his limbs, the ardor of his first trail 
in his heart. A keener eye was not to be found in the Indian lands 
of America; a deadlier rifle never rested upon a saddle. 


Need I name him now? 


The reader ere this has recognized that prince of pathfinders, the 
king of the plains, the hero of heroes—xkIT CARSON! 


Despite the awe with which he is regarded, Carson is made to 
speak a conventional frontier dialect only slightly less pronounced 
than that used by a “grotesque” Indian-hater called Old Experiment: 
the frontiersman can now be granted a central position in the plot 
without being given an elegant diction. The traditional plot elements 
survive nevertheless, although in a weakened form. Kiowa Charley, 
the “mustanger” temporarily living with a band of Satanta’s Kiowas, 
is very implausibly revealed as the elegant Charles Montgomery, 
speaking in the familiar rhetorical mode, and is mated at the end to 
the abducted daughter of Major Lincoln of Fort Sill. But the reader 
is never in doubt concerning the relative importance of young love 
and Indian-fighting. 

Captain J. F. C. Adams’s The Fighting Trapper; or, Kit Carson 
to the Rescue, first published in 1879 and reissued in 1901 as number 
1045 of Beadle & Adams’s New York Dime Library, is somewhat 
archaic in structure. The straight hero and heroine, the “rough but 
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generous” trappers who have a fatherly affection for the maiden in 
distress, and the pattern of abduction and pursuit differ from the 
formula of The Prairie mainly in the repetition of plot elements and 
in a greater attention to bloodthirsty details. Kit Carson appears near 
the end as rescuer of the beleaguered lovers and their companions. 
He speaks in dialect, and although he displays the required deference 
toward the heroine is not sentimentally involved. His most remark- 
able feat is killing two Indians at once with Bowie knives—a coup 
amusingly depicted on the cover of the novel. It is evident that Adams 
has introduced Carson primarily to justify mention of the all-com- 
pelling name in the title. 


VI 


So much for the Kit Carson of the Beadle series. The genteel 
Carson was meanwhile being held up for public edification by a 
succession of biographers. The task was not easy. However sober 
and respectable Kit may have become as the years went by, his youth 
and young manhood had been spent in remarkably rough company. 
No one needs to be reminded that the mountain-men were a hardy 
and lusty lot. They lived in savage surroundings and they took over 
the manners and customs of the Indians: refinement was not a sur- 
vival factor in the mountains. Their profanity was the astonishment 
of all who observed them. They habitually contracted alliances, more 
or less temporary, with Indian squaws: Kit had two such wives as 
of record. Abstemious by necessity through the months of the trap- 
ping season, the trappers broke loose when they came to town or 
to the annual rendezvous, and their love of “Taos lightning” was 
proverbial. 

Kit, it should be said, lived and throve in this environment, but 
he was not a drunkard. Although at one time, according to a con- 
temporary quoted by Edwin L. Sabin, he “drank considerably,” he 
grew more abstemious in later life. He “had no objection to a pipe, 
a bowl of hot punch, and a circle of cronies about a blazing hearth, 
in winter,” but if he was not a teetotaler, he was certainly not a 
heavy drinker. In the Rockies he probably seemed by comparison 
extremely temperate. 
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The facts of the case, however, natural and even inevitable as 
they were, did not seem appropriate to Kit’s nineteenth-century 
biographers. The first and most important of these was the army 
surgeon DeWitt C. Peters. The Peters biography, which appeared in 
1858, is the fountain head of genteel interpretation of the mountain- 
man. It was based on a narrative dictated in somewhat obscure 
circumstances by Carson himself. The manuscript of this narrative 
has survived and was published in 1926. Carson’s own account is 
faithful as far as it goes, but it contains discreet gaps. One must 
remember that at the time when he told his story, Carson was a 
national figure, an honored official of the government, past middle 
age, with his wild exploits behind him; and that his Mexican wife, 
whom he cherished, was living. Furthermore, Dr. Peters was a 
strenuous champion of refinement, and Kit evidently adapted his 
story to his audience. Some of the narrative may have been written 
from Kit’s dictation by Mrs. Peters. 

In any event, tactful silence was not enough for the biographer. 
Anyone who will take the trouble to compare Carson’s narrative with 
the Peters biography will readily see how the doctor’s prejudices 
operated. Kit himself complained that “Peters laid it on a leetle 
thick.” One instance will illustrate the doctor’s method. Kit, describ- 
ing the return to Santa Fé of a trapping expedition under command 
of Ewing Young in 1831, said: 


The amount due us was paid, and each of us having several 
hundred dollars we passed the time gloriously, spending our money 
freely never thinking that our lives were risked in gaining it. Our 
only idea was to get rid of the dross as soon as possible but at the 
same time, have as much pleasure and enjoyment as the country 
could afford. Trappers and sailors are similar in regard to the money 
that they earn so dearly, daily being in danger of losing their lives. 


This is, of course, somewhat restrained. George F. Ruxton, the 
English officer who traveled in the Rockies in the 1840’s and wrote 
two of the classics of Western Americana, has left an account of 
how Kit Carson and his trapper companions, years later when Kit 
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should have known better, cleaned out a fandango in Taos in a 
general free-for-all that followed a drunken spree.* It was the cus- 
tom of the country. But Dr. Peters takes a stern view of the trapper 
in town. Elaborating Carson’s account, he writes with an assumed 
jocularity that hardly conceals his uneasiness : 


Like as Jack, when he returns from his battles with old ocean, 
having a pocket well lined with hard earnings, fails not to plunge 
into excess, with the determination to make up for the pleasure lost 
by years of toil, the brave mountaineers courted merrymaking. From 
their own accounts, they passed a short time gloriously. This simi- 
larity of disposition between trappers and sailors, in regard to 
pleasure’s siren cup and its consequent draft upon their treasures, 
causing them to forget the risk of life and limb and the expense of 
their valuable time, is most remarkable. These hardy trappers, like 
reliable old salts, proved to be as true to the bowl as they had been to 
their steel ; for, most of the party, in a very brief space of time, were 
penniless and ready to be fitted out for another expedition. Young 
Kit, at this period of his life imitated the example set by his elders, 
for he wished to be considered by them as an equal and a friend. 
He, however, passed through this terrible ordeal, which most fre- 
quently ruins its votary, and eventually came out brighter, clearer 
and more noble for the conscience-polish which he received. He 
contracted no bad habits, but learned the usefulness and happiness 
of resisting temptation, and became so well schooled that he was 
able, by the caution and advice of wisdom, founded on experience, 
to prevent many a promising and skilful hand from grasping ruin 
in the same vortex. 


Vil 


Within fifteen years after the publication of DeWitt Peters’s 
book, two other biographies of Kit Carson appeared—one by an 
obscure novelist named Charles Burdett, in 1860, and one by the 
nationally famous historian John S. C. Abbott, in 1873.* Both are 
based on Peters; the differences are minor variations in rhetorical 
flights and an occasional use of some other work on early California 





*Stanley Vestal first called attention to this passage in Ruxton. 
*I have not seen the Life of Kit Carson (1889) by the prolific Edward S. Ellis. 
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or travel in the Rocky Mountains. The interpretation of Kit as a 
refined gentleman is uniform in the three books. 


Two events in his life have a crucial status for the biographers: 
the return of the Ewing Young party to Santa Fé, described in the 
passage just quoted; and the occasion when Carson drove a herd 
of sheep to California in 1853. Almost equal quantities of biograph- 
ical energy are expended in assuring the reader that Carson resisted 
the temptations of dissipation and that he saved his money. 


But let me quote one or two paragraphs from Burdett’s life— 
first, concerning the Young party in Santa Fé: 


The party disbanded with several hundred dollars apiece, which 
most of them expended as sailors do their earnings when they come 
into port. Of course Carson was hail fellow well met with them for 
a time. He had not hitherto taken the lesson that all have to learn, 
viz., that the ways of pleasure are deceitful paths; and to resist 
temptation needs a large amount of courage—larger perhaps than 
to encounter any physical danger; at least the moral courage it 
requires is of a higher tone than the physical courage which would 
carry one through a fight with a grizzly bear triumphantly . . . . Car- 
son learned during this season of hilarity the necessity of saying No! 
and he did so persistently. Knowing that if he failed in this he would 
be lost to himself and to everything dear in life. 


A year later, it is the frugality of Carson which contrasts so 
favorably with the spendthrift behavior of the other trappers: 


While the two former [companions] spent their money in the 
usual way, Carson saved his hard earnings which his companions 
were so recklessly throwing away. This self-discipline, and schooling 
himself to virtue and temperance, was not without effort on the 
part of Kit Carson, for he loved the good will and kindly civilities 
of his companions; but he knew also that he could not have his cake 
and eat it too, and chose to save his money and his strength for 
future use. 


I believe there is no authority for the following purple passage 
by Burdett concerning the California visit of 1853: 
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The siren voice of pleasure failed not to speak in his ear the most 
flattering invitation. Good-fellowship took him incessantly by the 
hand, desiring to lead him into the paths of dissipation. But the gay 
vortex, with ali its brilliance, had no attractions for him; the wine 
cup with its sparkling arguments, failed to convince his calm earn- 
estness of character, that his simple habits of life needed remodeling. 


Kit got away from San Francisco, the reader is relieved to learn, 
“with his character untarnished.”’ 


Burdett outdoes himself in his treatment of the affair with 
Shunan at Green River rendezvous in 1835. Stanley Vestal asserts 
on the authority of the Arapaho Indians that the fight arose over the 
Arapaho girl Waa-nibe, whom Carson married after disposing of 
Shunan. Burdett interprets the fight as follows: 


If, as in other duels, we were to go back to remote causes, and 
find in this too, the defense of women—a Blackfoot beauty—whom 
Shuman [sic] had determined to abuse, which Carson’s interference 
only had prevented, for the sake of truth, of honor, and virtue, as 
against insolence, falsehood, and treachery, although the girl did 
belong to a tribe that was treacherous; we shall but be giving a point 
to the story that it needs for completeness, and show Carson in the 
exalted manliness and fidelity of his character. 


The thesis of Carson’s third biographer, the Reverend John S. C. 
Abbott, is similar to that of the earlier writers on the subject: 


The highest style of manhood, the most attractive character is 
that in which the mildness and the delicacy of the woman is combined 
with the energy and the fearlessness of the man. In Kit Carson we 
witness a wonderful combination of these two qualities. An acquaint- 
ance of the writer, who spent many years of his early life roving 
through the wilderness of the far West, and who had often met Kit 
Carson, said he never heard an oath from his lips. Even the rude and 
profane trappers around him could appreciate the superior dignity 
of such a character. 


As this passage suggests, the popular conception of the mountain- 
men so clearly branded them as lacking in refinement that genteel 
biographers found it necessary to insist upon the all but miraculous 
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difference between Carson and his lifelong companions. Recounting 
the early visit of the Ewing Young party to Los Angeles, Abbott 
says that Kit sought out a Spanish family where he might be intro- 
duced to “a scene of refined and polished life” ; but 


In the meantime most of the rude trappers, seeming to be almost 
of a different nature from Kit Carson, were indulging in a drunken 
carouse at Los Angeles. 


The drunken carouse is verifiable; and there is some evidence that 
Captain Young found Carson, even at twenty-one, considerably 
steadier than most members of the party. Abbott had some warrant 
for his contrast. But the refined Spanish family seems to be fiction. 


One way of accounting for Carson’s innate refinement, as has 
been suggested earlier, lay in invoking the once widespread belief 
that communion with nature in her sublimer aspects exerted a 
purifying influence upon character. Abbott meditates upon the unique 
opportunities for such communion enjoyed by the trapper in the 
Yellowstone country : 


Men of little book culture, and with but slight acquaintance with 
the elegancies of polished life, have often a high appreciation of the 
beauties and the sublimities of nature. Think of such a man as Kit 
Carson, with his native delicacy of mind; a delicacy which never 
allowed him to use a profane word, to indulge in intoxicating drinks, 
to be guilty of an impure action ; a man who enjoyed, above all things 
else, the communings of his own spirit with the silence, the solitude, 
the grandeur, with which God has invested the illimitable wilderness ; 
think of such a man in the midst of such scenes as we are now 
describing. 


The pruned and bowdlerized conception of Kit Carson influenced 
even Buffalo Bill, although Cody (or his ghost writer) was close 
enough to the West to avoid the extremes of earlier biographers. 


His reputation [states Cody] is not tainted with the moral stains 
that cloud the names of so many Western men who marched in the 
van of civilization, for he was neither a murderer nor a brawler, but 
always a gentleman where gentleness was permissible and courageous 
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in defense of the weak, bold in maintenance of the right, faithful to 
every trust, true to his friends, magnanimous under all circum- 
stances, and as quick to forgive an injury as to avenge a brutal insult. 


This is not exactly false to the facts: the distortion lies mainly in 
the rhetoric and the clichés. But the paragraph does not convey the 
flavor of the West or of Carson’s character. 


Vill 


It was inevitable that with the waning enthusiasm for gentility 
in the twentieth century, Kit Carson and his fellows should have 
undergone a revaluation. The older pattern of interpretation followed 
the melodramatic formula of spotless hero and debauched villain, 
setting up two distinct classes of mountain-men. Recent writers have 
portrayed Carson himself as a part of his group, but have been 
inclined to paint less lurid pictures of the mountain-man as a type. 
The whole matter is simply seen from a different point of view. 
Edwin L. Sabin, whose Kit Carson Days is the most exhaustive 
study of Carson’s career, admires Kit just as much as did the earlier 
biographers. But the qualities he emphasizes are those having to do 
with the realities of Western history. He subtitles his work, a little 
flambuoyantly, “Adventures in the Path of Empire.” The phrase 
accurately indicates the trait of the mountain-men which Sabin finds 
most important: their “mastery of men and circumstances.” He 
remarks, in a carefully considered final chapter : 


Kit Carson died in his bed, before his time, like many another 
human being; but he passed on into the pages of romance as a type 
of the superhuman rather than of the human. The popular portraits 
of him have ranged from Samuel Woodworth Cozzens’ “little 
weazen-faced, light-haired frontiersman who ‘didn’t fear no Injun 
livin’,” to Ruxton’s “Paragon of mountaineers” and “incarnate devil 
in an Indian fight,” Frémont’s noble sketch of a desert Bayard, and 
biographer Peters’ hero-size ‘Nestor of the Rocky Mountains.” 


Sabin hesitates “to rank him as a great man among the great men 
of history for he was not called to the role of greatness in public 
service nor in choice of conduct.” Yet Carson was clearly “created 
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for waiting circumstances”; he was “always fortunate in time and 
place, and was dogged by an alliterative name that lent itself admir- 
ably to exploitation.” In the end, the biographer can only conclude 
that Kit “earned all that he got, and in large measure got all that 
he earned.” 


Stanley Vestal’s treatment of Kit Carson as the Happy Warrior 
definitely takes the side of the trappers, without trying to make them 
over. The biographer shares their scorn of tenderfeet and “fofur- 
raw,” enjoys Ruxton’s description of the fandango, and records Kit’s 
Indian matings simply as facts fully in accord with mountain mores. 
One sometimes even feels that writers like Vestal have poured into 
sympathetic portraits of Far Western characters an emotion derived 
from the contemporary rejection of the ethical postulates of the 
genteel tradition — replacing one symbolic treatment with another. 
Thus Vestal writes: “In the person of Waa-nibe, Kit had come into 
contact with a culture far more beautiful and poetic than anything 
the settlements in Missouri or New Mexico could at that time show.” 
This statement may be true, but it is not so much an induction as a 
judgment concerning the whole process by which the old free life of 
the wilderness disappeared before the westward march of the agri- 
cultural frontier. 


A somewhat similar attitude, with less feeling for the Indian 
point of view, governs Harvey Fergusson’s novel about the moun- 
tain-men, entitled Wolf Song (1927). Here again the trapper is 
neither a hero nor a villian, but a character having the zest for life, 
the courage, and the indifference of respectability that have character- 
ized all American frontiers. Fergusson, like Vestal, makes much of 
the brawl at the fandango which earlier writers generally passed by. 
It is of course difficult for anyone in the twentieth century to see 
Taos in the 1830’s except through some kind of romantic haze, and 
Fergusson has not entirely succeeded in putting his frontier heroes on 
the stage without theatrical heightening. But it is at least plain that 
the passing of the Genteel Tradition has removed from the novelist’s 
path difficulties that beset Timothy Flint and Emerson Bennett in 
their pioneer attempts to use Far Western materials in fiction. 


Why this emancipation has not been put to better use, I do not 
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know. Yet the fact remains that no American novelist has produced 
a truly important work of fiction based on the fur trade. Perhaps 
where the nineteenth-century novelist who set out to deal with the 
Far West was cramped by gentility, the modern writer finds himself 
drawn off center by the gravitational pull of the still vigorous two- 
gun tradition, which emphasizes physical adventure and ignores char- 
acter. It is difficult to rescue any phase of the Old West for literature 
since the pulps and the movies have stamped the crudest form of 
melodrama over all the landscape of the plains and the mountains. 








Early Texas Sodom 


By John Chapman 


Fort Griffin was a long way from anywhere. On the white 

side there was almost nothing, and on the Indian side still more 
of the same. Jacob Howarth, an English youth who had decided to 
seek his fortune in America and found nothing more rewarding than 
the army, disembarked with his fellow rookies at Indianola, took a 
train as far as Victoria and marched the rest of the way into San 
Antonio. For a week the replacements lay around Leon Springs, 
resting and receiving their uniforms and equipment. Then they hit 
the long trail that led through Fredericksburg, Fort Concho, past 
the ruins of Fort Chadbourne and Fort Phantom Hill, to Fort 
Griffin. Six weeks of painfully slow travel through the middle of 
the winter brought them to the fort, desolate, lonely, high in the 
teeth of northers. In a letter to the late Mr. C. U. Connellee, Mr. 
Howarth wrote that along the trail he had seen “‘no human inhabi- 
tants, except here and there, at a mail station, but plenty of Coyotes, 
Buffaloes in thousands, Antelope, Jack Rabbits and Prairie Dog 
Towns, Snakes, Tarantulas (Tarantellors), Skunks, and of course 
Cattle in thousands being driven by Cowboys, and supply trains 
with Mexicans crossing constantly.” 


Te A SOLDIER coming out to Texas as a new recruit in 1871, 


The enchanting fort itself stood upon a hill, well above flood 
water from the Clear Fork, and could have been but little more 
inviting than the open prairie. The huts of the soldiers afforded 
barely room enough in each for six cots, while the ceilings were so 
low that no tall man could stand erect ; doors sagged, windows were 
broken, picket walls cracked open to the winter’s thaw and roofs 
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gaped. The food was entirely in keeping with the lodging. There 
were no fresh vegetables and no fruit, even though scurvy was 
prevalent and the surgeons knew that citrus fruits were specifics. The 
staple item of the menu was salt-pork, supplemented by beans, 
potatoes and bread. When the men were on scouts, according to 
many surgeons, they enjoyed better health than when they were at 
home, for then they could depend upon fresh meat; but “they are 
furnished with flour and bake their own bread in dutch ovens. A 
large amount of baking soda is used in its preparation and... there 
is no doubt that many cases of diarrhea and diseases of the digestive 
system are produced by the bad quality of the bread.” Things were 
not always quite as bad as that, however. On Christmas Day, 1874, 
according to Rister, they had the following menu: 

Breakfast: Cold roast beef, bread and coffee. 

Dinner : Potatoes, tomatoes, pudding, roast beef, green corn (in 
December ?), pies, cakes, pickles and coffee. 

Supper: Same as dinner. 


The personnel of the post was varied and unexpected. The 
privates were mostly Yankee farm boys, but there were more than 
a few youths like Howarth, from England, from Germany and 
from Ireland. The non-coms, older men usually, were of every class. 
Many were professional soldiers-of-fortune, like English-born 
Masterson, the quartermaster-sergeant, who owned part interest in 
the general store and who was a veteran of the Crimean, the Amer- 
ican Civil and the Franco-Prussian wars. It is said that he was also 
with Maximilian in Mexico. The officers, so soon after the Civil 
War, were all Yankees, but of varying stations: downy lieutenants 
fresh from West Point, grizzled, elderly captains who had fought 
their way up from the ranks during the Civil War—and who always 
remained mavericks so far as the other officers were concerned— 
and the majors and colonels, middle-aged West Pointers who could 
never quite forget they had been generals during the Rebellion. 

Fort Griffin at that time was a mixed, infantry-cavalry post. 
Which arm fared the worse is uncertain, for representatives of both 
testify feelingly that life was pretty real and earnest, except for the 
Saturday night binges in the Flat. If the cavalry did most of the 
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exciting work and collected the medals, when they were on the post 
they were no more than valets to a lot of footsore and saddle-galled 
jades. The infantry, to which Howarth was attached, had to sit 
around temporary supply dumps and fight off thieves and then had 
to walk home, where there were always drills to be reckoned with. 
(Apparently all this didn’t harm Mr. Howarth a lot, for he advanced 
in five years to the rank of regimental sergeant-major. And in spite 
of it all, in 1938 he was still hale in Lancashire though nearly 88 
years old.) 


The Flat—as the inhabitants referred to the low ground where 
a few indomitable and omnipresent camp-followers squatted— 
though now there is hardly a vestige of it, was in those days a hell- 
bending place. If you had anything when you arrived there, the 
chances were good it would be gone before morning. Joe S. Mc- 
Combs and a Frenchman named Dumas, new arrivals, staked their 
horses within a few feet of the picket line of the Fort only to find 
themselves afoot the next morning. Naturally they reported the loss 
to Colonel Buell, but there was nothing he could do about it: in that 
region there were almost as many potential thieves as there were 
men. The Kiowas, however, usually got the credit for stealing any- 
thing that was mislaid. 

All good men agreed that the Flat at Fort Griffin was no place 
for a lady. Mr. C. U. Connellee wrote, “Of all the places I have 
ever been, that was the worst. It was the rendezvous of more bad 
men than any other place I have ever seen,” and added that he tried 
to route himself well around it. Another old-timer, Mr. Ben O. 
Grant, describes the place as filthy dirty and disorderly, with many 
murders and arrests and no convictions. By his count there had 
been thirty-four men publicly killed and eight found dead. Emmet 
Rogers avoided the town because it was so wild and dangerous, and 
remembered the soldiers as ‘‘frolicsome and fond of gambling and 
drinking.” 

And yet it was to the Flat that Lottie Deno came, after she had 
found the pickings poor at Fort Concho—Lottie Deno of the dark 
red hair and black eyes, the very attractive lady who by all accounts 
was “‘straight.”’ She is said to have arrived by the Fort Richardson 
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stage ; if that is correct she made a detour after leaving Fort Concho. 
Anyhow she settled in Fort Griffin for three years and applied her- 
self single-mindedly to her profession of gambling. In a small 
wooden shanty at the outskirts of the Flat she lived alone and no 
one was ever seen to approach her house. About a person so mys- 
terious there were certain to be rumors, some of which she herself 
may have originated in sardonic amusement. Rumor spoke of a sick 
mother in New England and a sister in an expensive boarding 
school. Perhaps these unfortunate relatives made Lottie’s steady 
winning at poker somewhat more tolerable. But though Lottie was 
a lady, she had been around. One night when she and two men were 
sitting in a game, one man started a quarrel and shot the other. As 
the murderer ran and his victim collapsed to the floor, Lottie sat 
composedly awaiting the sheriff. As soon as the investigation was 
over, she went home, only to appear at the same gambling hall the 
following night, her little reticule ready for her winnings. 


Maybe there was a man in Lottie’s life. Ed Rye in The Quirt 
and the Spur repeated a rumor that she may have been more than a 
friend to John Golden, a rather flashy and eminently unsuccessful 
professional gambler. Golden, it seems, was something of a dude and 
perhaps a bit of a slicker: one night someone shot him in one of the 
saloons. About a month after the incident Lottie disappeared. For 
two weeks, while the town buzzed with rumor, no one went near 
her house; then the thought occurred to someone that she might 
be sick or dead and a committee went out to her little shack. The 
story goes that it was furnished in as rich and excellent taste as 
Lottie had been accustomed to dress, and further that pinned to the 
bed was a note directing whoever might enter to give the furnishings 
to worthy and indigent people. And with this, about 1875, Lottie 
disappears without trace. 

I should like to know more about Lottie: the facts are all too 
few. She gambled at Fort Concho and then turned to Fort Griffin 
for three years; and, evidently she won steadily for her furniture 
and clothes were “elegant.” Her bearing was that of a lady and the 
toughest sharps treated her like one. The only suggestion of intimacy 
with a man came as an afterthought and as a lame explanation for 
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her departure. She arrived at Fort Griffin on the stage, but how did 
she leave? Certainly not on the stage, for the whole Flat would have 
known of her going; certainly not alone either by horse or by buck- 
board, for the most daring men didn’t ride that country alone. Nor 
from the fact that she left her house in order, with the bed made 
and a note attached, does it seem at all likely that she went under 
duress. Lottie just up and vanished. 


In the four years from 1871 to the time of Lottie’s disappear- 
ance the Flat had increased in population from about fifty to about 
three hundred, but the newcomers were not of her stripe. There 
were Hurricane Bill and his friend Hurricane Minnie, whom no one 
called a lady ; there was Ed Forrest an “all-around sport,”’ whom the 
sheriff had to shoot but who survived to be returned to Louisiana 
on a forgery charge. Ed must have been good, for he got himself 
released. But he had poor judgment; he returned at once to the 
hell’s brew of the Flat. Then there was Smoky Joe, a man of mixed 
blood, a come-on, who murdered a Jewish peddler and sauntered 
into town wearing the dead man’s boots. The Vigilance Committee 
couldn’t approve such flagrant misconduct and poor Joe blossomed 
from a tree. 

Fully as exotic were Indian Kate—half Mexican and half Indian 
—and her daughter Mag, who was half of that and half black. At 
their dive there lolled at ease a crew of trigger-men captained by 
Charley McBride, Bill English and Jim Townsend. Less exotic, but 
typically of the Flat, were ex-sheriff John M. Laren and deputy 
John Sillman (sometimes Selman) who, possessed of neither land 
nor cattle, did a thriving business as beef contractors for the Fort. 
The Vigilance wiped out Laren, but Sillman got away. In his subse- 
quent career he became a policeman in El] Paso and killed John 
Wesley Hardin, only to be killed in turn by a United States Marshal. 

It is evident that the frontier conception of law was rather 
vague. From about 1872 the Flat was a boom town enriched by 
buffalo hunters and by cowboys driving up the trail, yet the county 
was not organized until 1874. Before that time, therefore, the people 
who might by license be regarded as civilians elected their own 
officials on the spur of the moment. The called election might occur 
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at almost any time or place upon the death of the incumbent and 
usually resulted in the election of the instrument of his taking away. 
For further formality there was a judge, Mr. Steele, a former officer 
who had resigned from the army at Fort Griffin, and who presided 
with a knife and revolver on the bench in front of him. 


But the barroom concept of justice was not always served, and 
impatient of the law’s delay, bands of good men and true facilitated 
matters. Howarth went down to the river for a bath early one 
morning and discovered hanging above the water and riddled with 
bullets a distorted shape. On the back it bore a simple card with the 
legend, “Horse Thief No. 8.” Another group, possibly the one that 
called itself the “Old Mob,” took care of ex-sheriff Laren one night. 
Hurricane Bill was in the calaboose on a minor charge that same 
night and he and the jailer, plenty tough hombres themselves, left 
just behind the mob and were not seen again. John C. Irwin in his 
memoirs recalls that the names of at least two creeks in the vicinity 
immortalize the victims and loci of hangings. 

It was chiefly about the gambling halls, sporting houses and 
saloons that crime incubated and took its shape. An army surgeon 
wrote that at least half of his practice resulted from the sprees of 
soldiers. When the less than semi-civilized Tonks—two hundred 
strong, powered by liquor and guided by the desire for trouble— 
roamed at times from their tepees, bad men and good, merchants 
and gunmen, cowboys and buffalo hunters lay low. On quieter 
occasions the shooting was more selective. A hilarious hunter once 
walked into a saloon and ordered all the “damn Yankees” out of 
the place. A captain, perhaps also in his cups, ordered the man shot, 
but for once the sheriff was on hand and hauled the hunter out 
under arrest for disorderly conduct rather than waiting to assist at 
the inquest. On yet another occasion an officer in a poker game with 
a private (unlikely—certainly unmilitary) shot the private who had 
just cursed him. A court-martial acquitted the officer on the grounds 
that it was the only dignified thing to do. (Perhaps this is a version 
of the story of Captain Lincoln as related by Ed Rye. Just before 
the change of the white soldiers from Fort Griffin to Fort Sill a 
group of men started a disturbance in a saloon. Captain Lincoln 
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went over to order his men back to the post. Whereupon one is said 
to have sworn at him and threatened him—to the prejudice of good 
discipline. Lincoln drew his revolver and killed the man, whereupon 
the usual crowd, not unwilling to make an example of an officer, 
prepared to start a necktie party. And as the story goes—a civilian 
story—rangers and peace officers surrounded Lincoln and conveyed 
him safely back to the Fort, where he was subsequently acquitted by 
court-martial. ) 

With the organization of the county and the selection of Albany 
as the county seat ‘‘the more respectable elements” withdrew from 
the Flat and went there to live in relative security. It wasn’t that 
they were afraid. The men who regarded the Flat as tough were no 
panty-waists, but only honest, industrious gentlemen who weren't 
eager to shoot or to be shot at in the pursuit of business or pleasure. 
Yet even at the distance of Albany, malefactors were not always 
secure from benchless and barless law: not a few times committees 
from the Flat rode over and broke into the county jail. 

The minor skirmishes between the men of the Fort and the toughs 
of the Flat never reached any serious proportion until Mackenzie’s 
exchange of white for colored troops. It has already been seen that 
trouble occurred rather frequently at Fort Concho and it is surely no 
matter for surprise that there should have been some at Fort Griffin. 
The worst outbreak occurred one day when a Negro soldier armed 
and drunk bumped into a buffalo hunter. The hunter did the obvious 
and imperative. News spread rapidly to the hill, where the colored 
soldiers began to mill about the barracks. During the night about 
a hundred of them, after breaking into the rifle racks, armed them- 
selves and stealing to the edge of their hill began pumping lead into 
the Flat. For the people below nothing could have been more agree- 
able. With one accord gamblers, hunters, rustlers, ranchers, sharps 
and peace officers began an irregular fire at the Fort. There, strangely, 
the story ends, for the Negroes seem to have just quit and gone back 
to bed. Undoubtedly the officers for whom the wild men of the West 
had only contempt, had intervened and driven the soldiers back to 
their bunks. 
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As long as Fort Griffin remained at the edge of the frontier 
there was just more crime than anybody could do anything about. 
Peace officers were almost anything else but officers of the peace— 
more frequently they were expert and possibly lucky gangsters. 
Courts worthy of the name were non-existent; county organization 
was nearly always late in coming and frequently crude; and state 
law-enforcement rested only on the rangers, who were neither 
numerous nor mobile enough to cover the vast territory. United 
States Marshals were in the larger frontier towns where they may 
have been least needed. Some of the confusion and difficulty arose 
from the fact that frontiersmen were unable to understand that the 
military forces were intended only to fight Indians and not at all to 
serve as police. Under such circumstances Vigilance Committees 
flourish. 


It is probably a mistake, however, to regard them rather senti- 
mentally as recent equivalents of township meetings or as quasi-legal 
gatherings in which all electors took part after the fashion of ancient 
Anglo-Saxon courts. The mere fact that in such places as Fort 
Griffin there were several such committees is enough to indicate that 
they were far from healthy phenomena. The execution of Smoky 
Joe for a particularly heinous offense is not germane; he would have 
been hanged by any jury. As for the number of so-called horse- 
thieves the correctly named “law mobs’ hanged, there is no avail- 
able evidence to indicate whether they proceeded from evidence or 
prejudice. Certainly many trigger men known to be dangerous went 
unmolested, while none of the men seized by the committees was 
noted for his prowess. It may be assumed that members of one mob 
were not averse to hanging the chiefs of another, just as it is certain 
that the more stable citizens had no part at all in any of the pro- 
cedures. 

The worst sufferers during the early days were the ranchers, for 
they alone had anything that was worth stealing—horses and cattle. 
Mr. Emmet Rogers, whose ranch was not far from the Flat, found 
it impossible to find a sane solution to his problems. When he lost 
a herd of horses and found them again among the Tonkawa huts, 
he sought Colonel Buell. Buell sent for the Indians who demurely 
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related that they saw Kiowas driving away the herd and recaptured 
them. Buell, perhaps because he could think of no other possible 
arrangement, then suggested that Rogers reward the Tonks for their 
diligence. This settlement the rancher refused, convinced that the 
Tonks were the original thieves. On yet another occasion when Mr, 
Rogers and his hands were driving a herd of his own cattle, soldiers 
attacked him and dispersed the cattle far and wide under the mis- 
apprehension that they were stopping a rustling drive. 


It is no wonder that the real pioneers, the early ranchmen, 
regarded the soldiers as always a helpless and frequently a trouble- 
some lot. They followed such roads as there were, while the Indians 
they pursued took to the brush; moreover, they rode “big, feather- 
legged” horses that were unfit for the service required. Unlike 
frontiersmen and Indians when troops went on expeditions they 
had to have wagons of food to keep them supplied, whereas any 
rational being would have shot his food as he happened to need it. 
Withal, though, they were a pleasant group of men and when a 
detachment came by Rogers’ place, they were always welcome. 

The rowdiest and most unstable complex in the life that was 
Fort Griffin’s was the buffalo hunter, and the wildest years of the 
settlement corresponded with the big buffalo hunt. E. Douglas 
Branch in The Hunting of the Buffalo states that by 1873 the north- 
ern herd was so much depleted that soldiers out hunting to secure 
food for starving Kansas could hardly find a single animal. Yet 
coincidentally Sheridan was urging that the Indians’ commissary 
be utterly destroyed and Secretary of the Interior Columbus Delano 
echoed him to the extent of introducing a bill providing a bounty 
for every buffalo killed. The bill produced a certain amount of fire- 
works in the House, where General Hazen, a seasoned Indian fighter, 
testified that the bill in his opinion was a shameful suggestion. An- 
other officer commented that buffalo hunting was no sport at all. 
But the slaughter went on. The Adobe Walls of Quanah Parker’s 
attack was originally a buffalo hunters’ trading post, as the men who 
defended the old walls were hunters. The big campaign of 1874 
resulted from Indian outbreaks provoked entirely by buffalo hunt- 
ing. As soon as the depletion of the northern herd forced the white 
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men to turn on those further south, Fort Griffin served as the center 
for the robe trade. 


At first army officers attempted to stick to the agreement of the 
Medicine Lodge Treaty which provided that no white buffalo hunters 
should be permitted south of the Arkansas River. But some were 
venal, some so prejudiced against the Indian that they would agree 
to anything that might hamper him, some perhaps merely wanted 
to be popular. J. Wright Mooar in a yearbook of the West Texas 
Memorial Association relates that in the summer of 1873 most 
hunters feared the government would confiscate the property of any 
men who ventured beyond the Cimarron River. He and his friends 
decided to try anyhow, so they slicked up some and called on 
Colonel Dodge at Fort Dodge. The colonel, though he had patrols 
out at the very moment to prevent hunters from crossing into the 
forbidden territory, discussed the weather and other topics when 
the Mooar delegation asked him what would happen if they went 
down into Texas. Uncertain of the colonel’s meaning, the group as 
they turned to leave asked him once more about crossing over. 
“Boys,” the colonel replied, “if I were a buffalo hunter, I would 
hunt buffalo where buffalo are.” 

With that the slaughter of the southern herd unofficially began. 
Mooar’s group even received government contracts to haul supplies 
to Fort Griffin, although everyone knew why they wanted to get 
their wagons into Texas. Colonel Buell, however, was distinctly 
unsympathetic, and with him Mooar “had quite a tilt of words, after 
which he forbid (sic) our going more than twenty miles out of 
Fort Griffin.” Twenty miles was as good as the whole Panhandle; 
within a few weeks hunting outfits had spread all over the western 
region. 

The big slaughter of the South Plains was on. In outfits of one 
hunter and two skinners, their wagons loaded with ammunition, the 
grisly crews crept out to their unsavoury job. The hunter would 
encounter a herd of buffalo, set up his Sharp’s .55 rifle with its long 
barrel resting on a tripod and calmly and methodically kill every 
animal in the group. One man in a single stand once killed 112 
buffalo within three quarters of an hour, according to Colonel Dodge 
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in his sympathetic book, Our Wild Indians. The skinners followed 
up, usually taking fifty hides a day and leaving the entire carcasses to 
putrefaction and the buzzards. When the crews had enough hides to 
make a load, usually about two hundred for the front wagon and one 
hundred and fifty for the trail, they would strike back to the nearest 
depot. Since the hides were worth about two dollars apiece, the 
sudden release of around seven hundred dollars to three men who 
had been out of sight of women, liquor and cards for several weeks 
could only mean a rampage. 


In Fort Griffin, which drew its trade from almost the entire 
Panhandle, the hides stacked up to the extent that from 1874 till 
1878 they were said to resemble great lumber yards. The drunk 
hunters were stacked up pretty nearly that high, too. Then when 
they had sobered up, if the clip joints had left them enough to start 
out again, back to the prairies they turned. Year after year the 
animals became more and more scarce, till the Indians were starved 
into submission and the hunters found their occupation no longer a 
paying business. Then someone discovered that buffalo bones made 
good fertilizer and for a short time there was a resurgence of busi- 
ness at Fort Griffin, but the pay was poor, the work best suited to 
squatters and the brief boom was but the last thin whimper of the 
old howling times. Even the cattle trail that served in the early 
Seventies as another artery to the town on the Clear Fork grew grass 
again or washed into gulleys. In 1879 there was only a single colored 
company stationed on the hill, while on the Flat the houses began 
to crumble away. Three dull years later the post was abandoned and 
the years and the settlers began their attrition of the frail and already 
broken buildings. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Fort Griffin town was 
entirely a shanty Gomorrah. If most of the few women of the town 
were the toughest and cheapest of their tribe, there were a few of a 
different stripe who brought with them religious devotions, a library, 
a literary society. But the attendance was undoubtedly smaller and 
less predictable than that at the all-night stands. Had the Flat be- 
come the county seat, the settlement might have survived and there 
might have been that semblance of civilized life that flourished about 
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the post at San Angelo. But when “respectable” people chose Albany 
for the seat the settlement about the post declined; and when in- 
fusions of buffalo and cattle money stopped, when the con men, the 
gamblers and the madames folded their tents and stole away the 
Flat sank back into the earth. 


New Mexico Fireplace 


By Haniel Long 


For the fireplace, three kinds of wood: 
Ocote to catch quickly, 

Pinion to catch slowly, 

Sabina for the passer-by 


In the dark street. 








Tethered Stallion 


By Charles Edward Eaton 


On morning meadows of the mind 
The shadows of the world blow thin 
Till lassos of the evening bind 

And fences of the day close in. 


Close in on breath whip-driven here 
Before blood knows that it is bound; 
The corral of confining fear 


Holds breath and blood on narrow ground. 


Here balking wind resists control ; 
The leaping grass feels all but caught. 
And where night holds its farthest wall 


Champs the tethered stallion of all thought. 
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The Green Fly 


By Nicolas Olivari 


Translated by Lloyd Mallan 


ATELY I have noticed that my two sisters have been watching 
me with a strange expression. Occasionally, too, I have sur- 
prised them whispering together. They seemed terribly fright- 

ened when they saw me standing there in front of them. This situa- 
tion has me worried. I am sure they are going mad. 

They have been trying to get me to sell our little house and this 
bothers me. I might say it even causes me a feeling of panic. For I 
know that if they are determined to do something, nothing will stop 
them. All three of us own equal shares of the land and the house: if 
they wanted to use force they could do so easily, since they together 
own a controling interest in the property. My only hope, if they 
keep on insisting, is to have them proved insane. I should not like 
to do this, since after all, they are my sisters. 

Every time I think of having to leave our little home I become 
almost weak with fear and rage. After long years of living in stuffy 
apartments in the city, without sunlight, without air or freedom, 
I certainly do not intend to give up this place so easily. My one 
desire throughout all those years was to have some day my own 
home in the country. And when our father died and left us a small 
stretch of land out here I immediately insisted that we pool our 
savings and build a little house on it. Now that we have, my sisters 
want to take it away from me. 

I shudder to think of going back to the city with its dark hollow 
streets at night like a tomb, with its threatening and twisted 
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shadows. In the country the night is calm, the shadows are calm 
and restful, there is no one to steal up behind you as you go along 
some lonely street, no one to follow you through the night, dogging 
your steps, waiting for a chance to strangle you and take your 
money. Not that I ever had any money, but it seemed to me during 
the past few years of my city life that someone was always follow- 
ing me, waiting in the shadows of the gloomy hallway of my apart- 
ment building, hiding in doorways till I passed. It was not my imagi- 
nation as my sisters seemed to think. I could feel a presence always 
behind me, or near me after darkness fell. It was very real, but be- 
cause my sisters never believed me, I stopped telling them about this. 


There was one incident that happened to me in the city that no 
one knows about, except myself and perhaps one other. I say “one 
other’’ because I do not know what to call the being that confronted 
me that night. 

I was walking toward home, rather late, thinking that the dark 
solemn streets were like a tomb, the buildings flanking them like the 
walls of a grave staring at me, imprisoning me, and feeling more 
strongly than ever before that someone was near me. Suddenly I 
stopped and swung quickly around, determined to catch whoever 
it was before he had a chance to escape. Sure enough, there was a 
tall, heavy figure in a cloak pressed against the wall of a building 
and watching me; I could not make out his features because of the 
shadow. As soon as he realized that he’d been discovered he started 
toward me. A terrible fear sucked the blood from my stomach, but 
instead of fleeing, some strong and undescribable desire drew me 
toward him. In spite of my fear, I felt a kind of wild exultation as I 
flung myself at him. I swung my arms at him; I kicked him. “Now,” 
I thought, “I am going to show you what it means to drive a man 
nearly mad following him every night; hiding from him; dogging 
him like destiny.” I swung and pounded away at him, wanting to 
beat him into a jelly. He did not resist. And I beat him until I was 
too weary to raise an arm. I leaned against the wall, thinking I’d 
finished with him, when I became aware of a sudden violent pain in 
both my arms. I thought he had grabbed me and was crushing my 
fingers, though why he should still be conscious I did not know. I 
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struggled away from the wall and then looked for him. He was not 
there. I looked at my hands. They were raw and bloody and scraped 
almost to the bone. I realized then that I had been pounding away 
at only a brick wall. The stranger must have vanished at my first 
attack ! 

I do not have such experiences out here in the country. Now it is 
quiet at night and I can walk along the darkest roads without fear. 
My greatest joy here is to walk off into the night, listening to the 
soft rustling of the jasmine. Our nearest neighbors are an Irish 
family a half-mile away. We never see them. Now I feel secure and 
safe. Or I did, at any rate, until my sisters begun to complain and 
want to move. 

They say it is the flies. We live near the slaughterhouses—they 
are about a half-mile away on the other side of us—and because of 
this there are many flies. But they are not those dark pests that 
bother one in the city; these are large green, apathetic flies, too 
bloated with the blood they drink at the slaughterhouse to do more 
than sail slowly through the air or rest on the furniture. They look 
exactly like fat matrons, poised on the furniture, revolving slowly 
and climbing into the first rays of sunlight in the morning. They 
seem rather pleasant things to me; they don’t bother with our milk, 
nor do they annoy the cat, who considers them to be rather friendly 
also. But my sisters are always fussing about the flies and then, as 
I said, I catch the two whispering together. I am beginning to think 
that they use the flies as an excuse to get me out of here. 

Today we had an awful fight about it. “I can’t bear it any 
longer!”’ one of them said. “Look!” And she took me by the hand 
and led me out to the kitchen to show me a big piece of red meat 
that was crawling with maggots. “They may not bother the milk or 
cheese,” my other sister said, “but they lay their eggs in our meat. 
No sooner do we uncover it than one of those awful flies comes 
humming through the air straight for it!” I was fascinated by the 
maggots and watched them without answering. There were hun- 
dreds, thousands of them, seething in the meat. I became so disgusted 
and frightened after a moment that I screamed at my sisters. I told 
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them that they had planned this whole thing, that it was part of 
their plot to get me to leave the country. 

As a result of this domestic battle my sisters decided to leave me 
alone for awhile and visit our married sister at Capilla del Sefior. 
They told me that I was getting unbearable, but I could tell it was 
really because they were so upset that I had discovered their plot 
to get me to go back to the city. 

They tried to hide their guilt even further by pretending to 
repent just before they left. ““What will you do here all alone?” they 
asked. “What if you should get sick? What if something happens? 
There will be no one to take care of you or to get help.” I smiled 
and told them that I could easily take care of myself and that 
nothing would happen anyway. I felt relieved when they had left. 

But they had accomplished their evil purpose, for I found myself 
restless, unable to enjoy my little house, the quiet, the calm. I kept 
thinking of the flies and remembering that awful looking piece of 
red meat. As twilight came I took up a book and began swatting 
every fly I could see. Lazy as they seemed to be, they were actually 
very swift and I caught only a few. I made up my mind that to- 
morrow for certain I would build a regular fly-trap, such as one 
I had once seen in a hardware store window. There was enough wire 
left over from the chicken coops to make a good large trap. 

Darkness fell suddenly, and I felt a smothering dread until I 
had lighted several candles in each room. For some reason I had 
developed a terrible hate for and fear of the green flies. Even in the 
candlelight they could not be seen. But I knew they were all about 
me, because I heard that humming noise they make when they sail 
through the air. I wanted to run out into the night and visit our Irish 
neighbors, but outside there were many more flies than in here, and 
I had never noticed a light in the neighbor’s house in all the time 
we’ve been living here. I shuddered when I thought of myself alone, 
out in the dark night, with not even the weak light of candles to 
protect me. Then I laughed, aloud. For I must certainly be mad to 
think of such things. 


I took some food and sat down at the dining room table to eat. 
But I did not eat very much; each time I heard that humming noise 
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I caught my breath and backed away from the food, expecting a 
green fly to sit suddenly down in front of me and lay her eggs in it. 
Finally, I started to draw plans for the fly-trap instead of eating. 

Afterwards, I went into the living room and sat in an armchair 
there, scarcely daring to move. I just sat and listened to the hum- 
ming sounds in the room, hoping they wouldn’t come any closer, 
but afraid each time that they were making directly toward me. 


I must have fallen asleep like this, for when I woke up I had 
an awful sensation that something was wrong. There seemed to be 
a storm brewing; I heard the rumble of thunder. The candles had 
burned down quite a bit and for several moments I was unable to 
make anything out. Then I abruptly understood what was wrong and 
leaped up with a cry out of my chair. It was not the sound of 
thunder but the loud buzzing of a fly in my left ear. Instinctively 
my hand moved to my ear to brush away the fly. I felt its soft damp 
body, and then it was gone. My ear felt strange and I touched it 
again. There was some moisture that turned out to be blood when 
I inspected my finger under candlelight. The little green pest had 
bitten me. It was nothing more than a scratch, however, and I sank 
back in my chair, filled with loathing, but no longer so frightened 
of the little devils if that was all the harm they could do me. 

I decided to try to read and brought a new candle to the little 
table beside my chair. The book I picked up was a collection of short 
stories by de Maupassant. I started reading the first story in the book. 

Some time later, however, I noticed the sound of thunder again. 
“It’s that damned green fly,” I thought. ‘“This time he won't get off 
so easy.”” Carefully I reach toward my ear, then snatch at it quickly. 
I've caught it! I can feel the miserable thing fat and squirming in 
my hand. I clap my hands sharply together and it is still. Then I 
unclench my hand to gloat over the dead fly in the candlelight. 

But what I see stuns me. It is not a fly at all, but a flabby white 
mass like crushed spaghetti—a maggot! And I am aware, too, that 
the thunder has not ceased in my ear. There is even more of it now. 
I reach up again and feel a squirming jelly-like mass deep in my 
eardrum. Now real terror and a loathing sickness almost suffocate 
me. I steel myself and begin to take the maggots out, one by one, 
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forcing myself to crush them as I do. But it seems endless. The 
more I crush, the more there are still coming. 

An awful pain begins to gnaw at my ear. It increases, minute 
by minute. I grab a mirror, bend down near a candle, look into my 
ear. It’s enough to cause me to faint. The little sore where the green 
fly bit me is now a gigantic open wound, with maggots eating their 
way deeper and deeper into it. 

Finally, I decide to calm myself. It is the only way I will be able 
to conquer the situation. Holding the mirror in one hand, I take 
one of my sisters’ hairpins in the other and start to spear the vile 
crawling things. One by one I spit them on the hairpin, where they 
squirm violently, and then throw them into the washbasin, which 
I have filled with water. I almost forget my terror, pain and nausea 
watching them get what they deserve. 

But they come on endlessly. Can I never rid myself of them? 
Here is one crawling on my cheek. A tremor of revulsion shakes me. 
I keep on spearing them, trying to be calm. 

When I look at the clock, however, and see that it is already 
three in the morning I feel myself becoming enraged. I am no more 
ahead of them than when I first began. On and on they come in 
endless caravan. The pain in my ear is now unbearable and the 
wound is great and festering. Damn the beasts! Damn them! My 
head swims as the rage envelops me, exactly as it did that night in 
the city when I attacked the stranger. ... 


*x* %* * 


Four days later when his sisters returned from Capilla del Sefior 
they found him dead on the floor of the living room. Apparently he 
had bashed in his own head against the brick walls of the room, 
again and again, until he had fractured his skull—for the only other 
sign of injury the doctor could find on him was some fingernail 
scratches on his left ear. 
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The Crossing 


By Leonidas Barletta 


Translated by C. A. Hutchinson 


a dozen passengers and no vehicles. In a very short time the 

river front would relapse into a silence broken only by the 
gentle lapping of the waves against the bulging sides of the boats 
and the oily moss-covered timbers of the pier. 

Sounds of music drifted over from the little sidewalk cafés from 
time to time, and a streetlamp threw its chilly greenish light over 
a pushcart laden with fruit. The ferryman had stopped on the other 
side. 

Don Antonio had stayed alone on his old boat the Valiant 
Baldisera. All the other boatmen had gone home, one after the other, 
and some had even hailed him from the steps of the landing. 

“Coming, Don Antonio?” 

But the old man had paid no attention to them. He was rather 
surly and gruff by nature, and even his own daughter called him 
“Don Antonio.” When he scolded his grandchildren their mother 
would intervene. 

“Leave Don Antonio alone,”’ she would say to them, “he’s walk- 
ing with his thoughts.” She had learned this expression from her 
dead mother, and when they heard her the children left him steeped 


Te WHARF was deserted. The ferry had taken over about 


-in his glum silence. 


The Valiant Baldisera rocked gently. The heavy black waters of 
the Riachuelo moved with the sinuosity of a mulatto woman. Don 
Antonio was standing up in the middle of his boat, leaning forward 
slightly, his bony hands on the oars, the plank of the seat between 
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his knees. Now and then he drew slowly on his pipe and moved the 
oars very slightly to keep the boat stationary. 


It was a warm, disagreeable night; just the kind of night for 
something to happen. Don Antonio could have left the boat tied up 
with the others and gone over to the Genoese Lantern for a glass of 
wine before going home, but something stronger than his own will- 
power held him back. 

His whole body felt weak and his eyes burned. He knew that 
someone was coming who would cross over to the other side, and he 
had to wait for him. Any moment now the person he was waiting 
for would appear at the top of the old stairway down from the 
landing and call, ‘““Boat.”” He would emerge from his silence with 
a couple or more energetic pulls at his pipe, and after bringing the 
boat over with a few strokes of the oars, the passenger would get in. 
Then, just as it had done for forty-five years, the Valiant Baldisera 
would slowly point over to the other shore and lose itself in the thick 
dark curtain of the night and the swirling, oil-spotted waters. The 
job was simple. One stroke of the oars, and the shore was gone, and 
the boat passed for one fleeting second through a solitude of mingled 
sky and water. Then, suddenly, there was the creaking landing-stage 
at the other side. But the mysterious part of the crossing was the 
intermediate zone, undistinguishable to the eye, in which for a brief 
moment one was hung between the life of the land on either side— 
midway between worlds. If you looked up and down, the world 
dissolved. Between strokes of the oars, noise ceased and the red and 
green lights of the signal buoys and the ships mingled with the stars. 
The sky was everywhere, a vast equidistant arc stretching in every 
direction, and the soul was suspended in the air like a bubble. 

Another draw at his pipe and a movement with the oars. . . and 
once more contact with the world. Noises from the next bank slowly 
advanced, covering up and displacing those from the other side. 
Soon the outlines of the wretched inhabitants of the hovels on the 
dock would come into sight, the jumbled landing stage would draw 
near and the mystery would close with the surrender of a coin. 

Such was the pattern repeated hundreds of thousands of times 
in the life of the boatman. 
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Don Antonio sucked strongly at his pipe and the burning tobacco 
crackled as it came into contact with the saliva in the mouthpiece. 
A warm bitter liquid touched his tongue. His toothless gums tight- 
ened on the pipe as he made a movement with the oars. Then a voice 
which he had always heard hailed him: 

“Boatman.” 

The passenger came down the stairs without touching the hand- 
rail, stepped into the side of the boat without tilting it, and sat down 
on the seat with his back to the prow. Then he said in a voice that 
reminded Don Antonio of his own: “Ready.”’ Don Antonio set his 
boat towards the other bank just as he had always done. 

It was a warm, disagreeable night, just the kind of night for 
something to happen. 

The ferryman put his boat in motion with much rattling of oars. 
It moved more slowly than ever before. His pipe went out. The very 
beats of his heart slowed down. Soon he was in the middle of the 
Riachuelo again, gliding through the shadows of fat-bellied lighters 
and dark motionless barges. Another stroke of the oars carried him 
far from everything, face to face with the thirty-two points of the 
compass, alone with his silent passenger. His heart beat slowly. For 
the first time in all his life he felt terribly anxious to reach the other 
side. He suddenly remembered that he had not looked at his pas- 
senger’s face. He couldn’t quite see it, but he felt that he was smil- 
ing. He began to row frantically until his strength gave out. Then 
he collapsed in a heap. 

The passenger took the oars and silently went on into the middle 
of the night. The skipper of the Valiant Baldisera had made his last 
crossing. 

The next morning the body of the old ferryman was found in 
his boat still tied securely to the landing stage. 








The Ancient Piano 


By Héctor Pedro Blomberg 


Translated by Lloyd Mallan 


which she lived and died, is still standing on a corner of the 
Calle Méjico; it is an old grey hulk, with only a single floor, 
narrow iron-grill windows and tile roof. 

And although Dofia Catalina lived there for almost a hundred 
years, from 1830 to 1929, the house itself had been built long before 
she was born. Year in and year out she had lived there, except for 
rare and brief intervals when she spent a summer or so at her villa 
in San Isidro or on her small country estate in Lujan. Today, the 
old house is just another cheap lodging place of furnished rooms 
in the neighborhood. 

Dojia Catalina was the daughter of a soldier in the War of Inde- 
pendence. I met her in the last year of her long life, after I had 
married her grandniece. In her day she must have been a woman of 
singular beauty. Her day was the day of the cruel dictatorship of 
the tyrant Rosas. 

I’ll never forget that afternoon on which I met her. It was during 
our honeymoon and my wife had said to me the day before: 

“I'd like you to meet my great-aunt Catalina. She’s such a dear 
little soul. ... Almost a hundred years old. ... And for as long as I 
can remember she’s closed herself up in that old rambling house of 
hers on the Calle Méjico, living alone with only two Negro servants; 
one of them is an old woman almost as old as she. She usually 
refuses to see anybody, even her closest relations. But I’ve asked 
Mauricia—that’s the old Negress whom she trusts and loves—and 
Mauricia has managed to have her agree to see us tomorrow....” 
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My wife’s words had aroused my curiosity. ““You say she’s 
nearly a hundred years old? Why, she must have been born during 
Rosas’ reign of terror!” 

She looked at me with a strange expression, in which I noticed 
a mysterious and distant tenderness. “Yes.... My great-aunt was 
born during the Rosas’ terror. She loved and suffered through it, 
too.” 

Our conversation then turned to other things, but somehow this 
last remark stayed in my thoughts and disturbed me. The next after- 
noon, on our way up the Calle Méjico, I spoke my thoughts aloud: 
“So there is some kind of a sentimental romance connected with the 
old lady?” 

“Tragic,” corrected my wife, “and not sentimental. All of us in 
the family know the story. It’s been told to each of us almost from 
the moment we were old enough to understand the spoken word.” 
Teresa paused, slightly moved with emotion. “But she herself never 
cares to speak about it. My grandmother, her sister, was the first 
one to tell it to me. And later Mauricia repeated it to me on several 
occasions, with additional details. ... The poor old thing!’ 

We were silent for awhile before she abruptly interrupted her 
mood with: “This is the house.” 

The door was opened for us by Joaquin, Mauricia’s black grand- 
son, who took us to his grandmother, waiting for us in the garden. 
She was standing beside a row of melancholic looking rose bushes 
planted alongside a pond made of white marble. Perhaps my imagi- 
nation was playing with me, but the very silence of death seemed to 
reign in the ancient house; and even in the garden voices and noises 
from the street appeared to be coming from another world. 

The old Negress, almost a century old herself, kissed my wife’s 
hands and bowed to me. 

“This is my husband, Mauricia,’”’ said Teresa. ‘‘How is my great- 
aunt today ?” 

Mauricia bowed low again and replied in a tremulous voice: 
“Dona Catalina is the same as always, her grace... she almost never 
sleeps. Do you know what she’s doing now, child?” 

“How could I? You tell me, Mauricia....” 
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The dark old woman moved closer to us and lowered her voice. 
“Well, she’s putting on her wedding dress. She puts it on every night 
now when she goes to play the piano, just as she did that night 
before she was to marry Martin... .” The Negress hid her face in 
her hands, and her muffled cry fell softly through the garden. 


I felt suddenly uncomfortable and strange: Martin is also my 
name. Teresa shook my arm. “Look, dear! here comes my great- 
aunt.”’ 


A little old woman with pure white hair stood framed in one of 
the doorways that opened on the garden. She looked both charming 
and rather pathetic, arrayed in an old-fashioned wedding gown of 
the early eighties. My wife ran to her and kissed her. The small, 
almost transparent hands (that had torn the pages off calendars for 
nearly a hundred years) caressed the fresh young face of her grand- 
niece. 

“Teresa, how you do resemble your grandmother!” she mur- 
mured. Then her deep black eyes noticed me and she stopped. 

“That’s my new husband, Aunt Catalina. I brought him here 
especially for you to meet.” My wife nodded at me almost imper- 
ceptibly. I understood ani took the little old lady’s cold, tremulous, 
transparent hand and raised it to my lips. 

‘“‘What’s his name, Teresa?” she asked. 

I held my breath involuntarily. 

“It’s... Martin, Aunt Catalina.” 

The old lady suddenly sighed gently and tottered forward. 
Teresa and I caught her and held her up. Mauricia in a shaky voice 
told us to carry her into the drawing-room. ‘Through here, through 
here....’’ The faithful Negress ran ahead of us to lead the way. 
“God in Heaven! Why, why did you tell her his name? Why did 
you mention that name!” 

We finally reached the drawing-room. The candles that were 
burning in silver candelabra cast a yellowish, almost dizzying light 
against the skyblue painted walls; the light fell shakily on a sofa 
and some decrepit chairs, on a mouldy clavichord, and reached help- 
lessly toward a small piano lost in the shadow of a dusty corner of 
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the music room nearby. We carried the old lady to the sofa. She 
weighed less than a child. 


“It’s nothing, children. Nothing’s wrong with me.” The strange 
brighteness had returned to her dark eyes. Her anemic hands were 
pressed against her century-old heart. 


“Sit down, children. You, Teresa, right here beside me. And 
you, there on that chair facing me, Martin. The same chair where 
once another Martin sat, a long time ago. .. . So long ago. .. .” 

Teresa kissed her softly. 


“Please don’t think of those things, Aunt Catalina. Let’s talk of 
now. What do you think of my husband? Isn’t he handsome? I love 
him very much.” 


The little old lady stared at me with clear, bright, unblinking 
eyes, as if at that moment a breath of youth might have passed 
through her old soul. 


“The other Martin was also handsome... and I loved him also 
very much... very much...” she muttered. ‘““You know,” she went 
on calmly, ‘‘the Mazorcas beheaded him one August night in 1848?” 
Her eyes still watched me fixedly. And I, quivering, read deep in 
those calm eyes, flickering with the yellowish shadow of the candle- 
light, a story of horror that had passed long ago but that still con- 
tradictorily lived. 


Teresa kissed her great-aunt again, and gently whispered: 
“You've told it to us before. Yes, we know it. So let’s talk of some- 
thing else now.” 


“You tell me not to think of it,” said the little old lady. “And 
what do you think has been in my mind from day to day, hour to 
hour, for the past eighty years? What do all of you think has been 
in my mind?” 

Her tone was vague, distant. She became silent and closed her 
eyes, those ancient eyes where lived still a vision of the year, and 
especially the night in which her future stopped and memory began. 
Mauricia, who had been motionless and quiet in a corner of the 
room, nodded to us and made signs to indicate that Dofia Catalina 
was sleeping and that we shouldn’t disturb her. 
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“Dreaming with her memories,” whispered my wife, senti- 
mentally. 

But as we started to go a weak voice interrupted us. “No, No, 
Teresa, I am not sleeping,” said the old lady without opening her 
eyes. “I was only remembering. It seems I am always remembering. 
The night he came to see me. Here in this same drawing-room. I 
was sitting on this same sofa. And he asked me to sing him a song 
that we both loved. A poem by Esteban Echeverria, set to music by 
Esnaola. A song that had caused all the people of Buenos Aires to 
weep. Now they have forgotten. Many of them are dead. The others 
are too young to remember. Only I must still remember, after eighty 
years.” 

Dojfia Catalina got up from the sofa and went straight to the 
small piano, refusing our assistance. Teresa, Mauricia and I watched 
her, fascinated. Her motions were now agile as a young girl’s; her 
hands were no longer trembling as she sat down before the piano 
and let her thin fingers run over the yellowed keyboard. A melan- 
choly tune that seemed to come from far away began to fill the 
musty little music room; a voice that must have come up from the 
depths of time began to sing the words of Echeverria’s La Diamela. 

Teresa’s face paled and I noticed that she was silently weeping. 
Mauricia was just staring at the piano and her mistress with a 
frozen expression of awe. 

I don’t know for how long we all stood there, but suddenly the 
music stopped. The abrupt quiet brought us back to reality. I gave 
a start when I saw that the pure white head of Dofta Catalina had 
bent over and was resting on the keyboard. 

“She is only sleeping, the poor soul,’ murmured the Negress as 
she noticed my expression. ““You’d better go now, please. I’ll carry 
her to the bedroom myself: I know she'll never forget this after- 
noon. You’ve been the first of her people she’s talked with like that 
for many years. She’s been so lonely.” Mauricia shook her head 
solemnly. 

So we left them alone, there in the ancient drawing-room lighted 
by candles—the little old lady whose tears had stained the best part 
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of a century, the old black woman who had looked after her like a 
child for just as long. 

My wife dried her tears in the cab as we drove home. 

That was the first and only time I ever saw Dofia Catalina 
Ramos in her old house on the Calle Méjico. 

Three months later, early one morning in Spring, Teresa 
wakened me, her eyes raw from weeping. 

“Martin... Martin! Aunt Catalina died last night. Joaquin came 
a little while ago and told me. They found her sleeping at the piano, 
but when they took her to her room she wasn’t sleeping—she was 
dead. Today, she would have been ninety-nine. Now she is with her 
Martin, poor old soul... .” At this, my young sentimental wife burst 
forth anew in tears, even though it seemed that this was exactly 
what the little old lady had wanted—to be with her Martin. 

That evening, after I arrived home late from work, I found 
Teresa still weeping. She had been at her great-aunt’s house all that 
day. She had seen Dojia Catalina laid out in her wedding gown, as 
the old lady had requested in her will. And it seems that she had 
made an addition to her will after we'd left her that afternoon three 
months ago: she had willed her ancient piano to us—the piano that 
had been built during the days of the bloody dictator Rosas. Mau- 
ricia was right; she hadn’t forgotten our visit. That piano had been 
one of her dearest possessions. 

Dona Catalina was buried the next day. A week later the ancient 
piano arrived at our house. It was a very small piano, and the arch 
supporting the keyboard bore a faded inscription: “Wolffe-Dumont. 
Paris. 1835.” We placed it in our living room, near the door. 

Teresa told me that her great-grandfather, General Ramos, had 
had it made and shipped from Europe for his two daughters, Cata- 
lina and Rosario, my wife’s grandmother. 

The piano remained unused in our living room for a long while. 
From time to time I would notice it and think absently of the history 
behind the time-worn instrument, of the lovely young hands that 
once ran lightly over its yellowed keys, of the songs and oaths of 
love that it had accompanied with its music, of those tragic and 
long-ago days of Rosas and the Mazorcas. 
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Teresa, who kept it always carefully dusted, would watch me, 
her face pensive. 


’ 


“T know what you’re thinking, darling,” she’d say. “Poor Aunt 
Catalina! This old piano and a poem by Esteban Echeverria are all 
that remain of the dreams of her youth... .” 


Months passed, and I began to be disturbed by the strange man- 
ner of Teresa. Ever since the piano came, she had walked around 
with a mysteriously preoccupied air, sometimes with a startled one. 
At first it had not been too apparent, but as time wore on I noticed 
it more and more. 


“But what’s wrong, Teresa dear?” I would ask her. 


“Nothing,” she’d usually say, although I could tell that she 
wanted to confide something to me, but seemed afraid. 


Then one evening she did answer my question directly. ‘I don’t 
know myself. But sometimes, during the night, I feel as though 
someone else were in the house with us, watching us.” 

“Tn the house with us? Now, Teresa!” My wife, I must admit, 
in spite of my deep fondness for her, has certain failings. One of 
them is her over-sentimentality ; the other is an extremely colorful 
imagination. 

“But Martin...” she insisted. “I tell you that sometimes, late 
at night, it seems as though I hear choked whispers, light and pass- 
ing footsteps. Last night I couldn’t sleep—you were sound asleep 
yourself—and I could swear I heard a sigh coming from the living 
room. You forgot to close the door down there before we went to 
bed. Remember ?” 

“I certainly remember and that’s what caused you to hear a sigh. 
You knew the door would be open and expected to hear something. 
You’ve been reading too many mystery stories, dear.” I became 
serious then. “Now don’t you let such sick imaginings get control 
of you; you're certainly too intelligent and healthy a young woman 
to do so.” 

I went on giving her advice like this for awhile, but she just 
listened and said nothing. I thought I had convinced her and let 
the matter drop. But several nights later, a cold and silent wintry 
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night, she shook me awake, her face pale and trembling with sheer 
terror. 

“Martin! Martin!” she whispered over and over, crazily. 

I sat up in bed, wide awake. Everything was quiet in the house. 
So quiet I could hear the sharp wind sighing through the trees along 
the street outside. 

“What’s wrong, Teresa darling?” I asked. “Is your imagination 
playing you tricks again?” 

Teresa clutched my arm convulsively. She was mortally pale. 

“Someone has gone into the living room, Martin. I’m sure of it! 
I was awake and heard those soft passing footsteps, and this time 
there was a rustling of silk. Oh, I’m afraid, Martin! I’m afraid!” 

I jumped out of bed, cursing the whole burglary profession and 
especially its working hours, which were the middle of a cold wintry 
night. I had paid no attention to the detail of rustling silk mentioned 
by my wife, and was all ready to dash for the living room when she 
gave a short cry. 

“Martin! Listen! Listen, in God’s name!” 

I paused, and felt the wintry night outside come into my soul. 
Coming from the living room could clearly be heard the faint notes 
of a piano, accompanied by a thin spectral voice, a young voice that 
seemed to come out of another and mysterious world, singing a song 
by the poet Echeverria: 


One day she gave to me a lovely young lady 
of Buenos Aires a flower whose scent divine. . . . 


Teresa, shuddering in terror, was bruising my arm with her 
convulsive hands. 

“Don’t go, Martin! Don’t leave me! It’s she... it’s... it’s... 

I shook myself loose from Teresa and ran toward the living 
room. The door was closed this time. I flung it open roughly. A soft, 
musty, yellow light, something like candlelight, weakly lit the walls 
and objects in the room. With a hand that trembled in spite of my- 
self I quickly switched on the lights. 

The ancient piano was in its corner. And no one had been in the 
room. 








Studies of the Landscape 


Notes on Some Recent Books 


By Ellis W. Shuler 


a canvas of color and fine perspectives, which please the eye and 

give joy and satisfaction. To the man by his side the land- 
scape may have an entirely different interest. He thinks in terms of 
origin. He wonders how the slope was made and how the valley was 
cut and deepened. He wonders what rocks and what processes have 
formed the shape of the valley. Or perhaps he is more interested in 
the cultural elements of the landscape and he wonders how man 
living in this area has reacted and adapted himself to the natural 
environment. 


ik MEN VIEW A LANDSCAPE. To one it is a picture— 


I 


Books likewise illustrate these points of view. Those who view 
the landscape for its beauty will be interested in a recent book 
entitled the Scenery of Sidmouth by Vaughan Cornish, D.Sc., 
published by Cambridge Press, and which is quite properly dedicated 
to the Secretary of the Commons, Open Spaces, and Footpaths 
Preservation Society. 

Dr. Cornish is an English writer and landowner, whose farms 
lie along the seacoast of Devonshire, England. He has written four 
books on the scenery of England and its preservation. While the 
American reader will find some new descriptive terms, such as 
glebes, combs, weirs, byes, heath, goyles, gorse, and bracken, his 
style and descriptions are excellent. 
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—_— 


Dr. Cornish writes of his landscape much as if he were showing 
pictures of the area. Here is a small view of his Devonshire valley: 


“This combe is V-shaped both in ground plan and vertical sec- 
tion. The symmetry of form enhances the picturesque effect derived 
from height of hill and rich colouring of vegetation ; and the ancient 
church nestling beneath the combe adds architectural beauty to the 
natural charm of the valley. Above the church and hamlet of Church 
Town, the ancient farmhouse of Thorn, and the Thorn tree from 
which it takes its name, add historic interest to the scene.” 


Dr. Cornish is not only interested in the view of the land at 
high noon but at night as well, for the stars too must have an earth 
setting. He watches the appearance of the waves as they sweep 
along the coast, traveling down the Channel; the height of the 
breakers ; the mists which spread as a white cloak across the valley 
and the gathering clouds which cover the cliffs. 

He comments too on the underlying rock structures back of the 
cliff wall; he understands the origin and characteristic features of 
the chalk rocks which dominate the view and the great piles of wave- 
swept debris along the beach. He points out where a striking view 
can be obtained from a footpath along the cliff. He sails out to sea 
to get a view back to the gaps along the coast. 

To Dr. Cornish the summit of Salcombe Cliff is a cathedral of 
nature—a cathedral in which no services are held, nor is there organ 
music or spoken words, yet in the silent grandeur of the scene can 
be heard that still small voice which once spoke to the prophets. 

Here is his favorite spot: 


“In spring time the Salcombe side of the combe is carpeted with 
acres of primroses; in summer, meadow and woodland are a quiet 
harmony in green; in autumn the coppices light up in golden glow, 
and in the mild sunshine of a fine winter day the blue waters of the 
Channel brighten the peaceful valley. This is indeed a scene to be 
sought not merely for rest and recuperation but for the spiritual 
inspiration which the beauty of Nature brings.” 
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II 


Men do get spiritual values from the landscape, but it has other 
interest as well. Down through history men like Leonardo da Vinci 
and the early Greek philosophers grasped some of the fundamental 
conceptions of landscape origins, but the scientific study of the land- 
scape has but a brief history of about one hundred and fifty years. 
A Scotsman, Hutton, in 1795 laid the foundation in his basic princi- 
ple that there was a causal relationship between a valley and the 
stream which flowed through it. This was a big forward step, for 
the face of the earth was thought by his generation to be just as it 
came fresh from the hands of its Creator. Once admit that valleys 
and mountains are the result of agencies now active on the earth, 
then it becomes the problem of the scientist to evaluate these agencies 
and to study how they work to fashion the landscape. 


This scientific study of the landscape has been well termed 
“geomorphology.” It is the study of land forms—the configuration 
of the surface of the earth. It explains the origin of these landscape 
forms in terms of known forces resident within and on the surface 
of the earth. The geomorphologist regards the earth ball as a sculp- 
tor’s block upon which the surface forces, rain, winds, running 
water, ice, and waves, carve a landscape which can be read and 
interpreted in terms of the carving agency and the underlying rock. 
However, it is a Promethean earth which, because of changes in its 
hot interior, is not long satisfied with the work of the artist; so that 
it presents new structures and new surfaces again to be fashioned 
and carved into new landscapes. 

American geologists have taken a leading part in the development 
of this science. Following the understanding of the work accom- 
plished by running water, there was added the effects of solution 
and weathering; the work of the wind; and finally of ice. The hills 
now are no longer eternal; the landscape truly fades from form 


to form. 
III 


It was from a high mountain in the arid west that Major J. W. 
Powell first glimpsed the conception that the end accomplished by 
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all these carving agents of weathering and erosion was the forma- 
tion of a vast plain, just above sea level. 

Fired by this conception, William Morris Davis gave such a 
plain of denudation a name, calling it a peneplain; and his fertile 
mind then began to visualize the various stages through which a 
highland could be slowly reduced to such a plain. 

Davis’ studies developed a cycle of progressive stages in erosion 
of the lands by a river, and to this cycle he gave time names, such 
as youth, maturity, and old age, each with a characteristic form. 
Then it became easy to describe and to understand the landscape of 
humid regions in terms of the Davis erosion cycle. 

But there were immediately other gains because it was obvious 
that there was also a cycle of marine erosion and that consecutive 
stages were to be found along the shore; that there was a glacial 
cycle; that there was even a desert cycle. The landscape as a whole 
can now be studied in terms of origin by natural forces acting 
through definite time intervals. 

Davis concentrated on scientific methods of landscape descrip- 
tions; it must be remembered, however, that landscapes are typed 
in a word or phrase in all languages. Such phrases as “coastal plain” 
have certain connotations understood by all geologists; but such 
terms as plateaus, coves, arroyos, canyon, vale, cuesta, combs, cols 
are root words in all languages, for man has always recognized the 
importance of naming landscapes even though he did not understand 
their origin. 

Davis laid the foundation of the science of geomorphology in his 
elementary textbook Physical Geography published in 1898. There 
are now many excellent textbooks in the field of physical geography 
although but few books can be recommended for general reading. 
Physical Geology by Longwell, Knopf, and Flint (John Wiley and 
Sons) is an excellent book primarily to be used in the classroom, but 
it is well and interestingly written. 

A new book of unusual merit in the field of geomorphology is a 
volume by O. D. Von Engeln, Professor of Geology at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Systematic and Regional Geomorphology (The Macmillan 
Co.). Dr. Von Engeln’s book, frankly, is an advanced text in earth 
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science. Its distinctive value is that he finds geomorphology a grow- 
ing science, many of whose findings are yet in the formative stage. 
He organizes his material from the historical point of view, thus 
giving to each of the founders of the science, especially to Powell 
and Davis, credit for their distinctive contributions. Of special value 
is his presentation of the contrasting German and American expla- 
nations for the origin of land forms. His book is well illustrated 
and will be thoroughly stimulating to all readers willing to think. 


IV 


There are many books which describe specific landscape areas 
and regions. One of the outstanding books on the regional land- 
scapes of North America is that of Dr. Wallace Atwood (1940) 
The Physiographic Provinces of North America (Ginn and Com- 
pany). In this volume Dr. Atwood gives excellent descriptions of 
the various physiographic regions of the United States such as the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plains; the Appalachian Mountains and 
Highlands; the Central Lowlands; the Great Plains; the Rocky 
Mountains; and the Pacific Borderland. Illustrated with a marvelous 
collection of photographs, many from the air, no one can read this 
volume without getting a new knowledge and appreciation of the 
countless variety and interest of the scenic features of North 
America and what is equally important, an understanding of their 
origin. 

V 


But there is still another phase of our landscape which amply 
rewards critical study, that of man and his adaptation to the lands 
on which he lives. This is the new science of human geography, 
To most of us geography is the study in which during our ele- 
mentary school days we drew maps and recited capitals and state 
boundaries. Today geography occupies a widespread curriculum in 
our college and universities. 

One of the newest (1943) and best books in the large field of 
human geography is Regional Geography of Anglo-America by C. 
Langdon White of Western Reserve University and Edwin J. 
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Foscue of Southern Methodist University, published by Prentice- 
Hall. An important emphasis of this volume is found in two sen- 
tences taken from its preface, “Today no more virgin land, well 
located or potentially productive, stands ready for the plow. The 
future security of Anglo-Americans depends upon how well they 
use the lands they already have.” 

The plan of the White-Foscue book is simple and effective. 
Introductory chapters discuss the physical background of the United 
States—Canadian North America; its climate (and here the reader 
learns that such terms as “Frigid Zone,” “Temperate Zone” are 
archaic) ; the occupance and land utilization of the area; and the 
reason for using natural regions rather than political units for 
geographic study. 

Anglo-America is divided by the authors into twenty regional 
areas, each of which has a common unity. The fundamental basis of 
these divisions is the natural setting, the physiography of the area; 
but the regions are also de-limited by man’s utilization of the natural 
resources of the area and by his adaptation to its environment. For 
example, Chapter IV discusses the Drowned North Atlantic Coast 
with its fisheries, forest products, commerce, and resorts. The 
Canadian and American setting are here united in describing this 
area. Chapter X is designated The Cotton Belt, a region of cotton, 
corn, livestock, forest products, and minerals. 


The chapter on the Appalachian Highlands is representative of 
the book. A survey of the physical background introduces the region 
after which each subdivision is outlined, its human setting described, 
and its economic activities, its agriculture, manufacturing and tourist 
trade are discussed. Introducing a valuable variation of the usual 
study, the Great Appalachian Valley is separated from that of the 
valley-ridge topography west of it. In addition to the economic 
activities of the Great Valley is added a statement of the settlement 
of the area and its use as a great highway for westward-bound 
pioneers. In this chapter is also included an excellent presentation of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, its purposes and its great value as 
a sociological and economic experiment for power, navigation, and 
soil conservation. Another interesting subdivision of the chapter is 
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a picturization of the Cumberland Plateau, its topography, and the 
living conditions of its people. The authors realize that the problems 
facing these under-privileged people are beyond their “individual 
wills or efforts and calls for careful regional planning.” With all 
Americans, the authors will watch with eager interest the work of 
the T V A. 


One of the over-all values of reading the White-Foscue volume 
will be to give American citizens a new understanding of the larger 
problems of regional and national planning. In the future history 
of our nation, there need be no story of dust bowls; no fire-scarred, 
soil-swept mountains; no abandoned farms; few destructive floods; 
and no cut-over lands, for under proper planning each area can be 
set aside for its best permanent use. Nature will do her part if man 
is only willing enough to follow an intelligent plan. The future of 
our nation depends upon such action. 


VI 


A great deal is now being said about adult education. The intelli- 
gent citizen should seek both a knowledge and an artistic apprecia- 
tion of the lands upon which he lives. The phrase “upon which he 
lives” is highly significant. To be educated, to be a good citizen, it is 
necessary not only to have some knowledge of agriculture and of the 
economic development of the lands ; but to realize that there are other 
values in the landscape as well. 

Just how mountains instill a love of freedom and truth I do not 
know, but it is true; in all ages the prophets have found them sources 
of spiritual vision and renewed strength. Genius reaches its fullest 
height in a proper natural environment. 

The landscapes of America are her priceless heritage. To see 
their beauty is one of the great joys of living, and it is an art to be 
zealously cultivated. Our National Park Service is doing a splendid 
work in preserving the nation’s larger canvases. As in England, 
however, there should be local organizations t» help preserve and 
point out the smaller view. Yet, it must always be emphasized that 
the full view takes in more than beauty or awe or grandeur. 
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My friend, Dr. Robert T. Hill, one of America’s great geolo- 
gists, once said to me, “I am going out to spend a week at the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado and to look at its colors alone.” 
Perhaps he did. He had for landscape all the feeling of an artist. 
And yet I think that in addition to the matchless color and shades 
passing from morning to evening across the great chasm, his wise 
eyes saw too the momentous story of the coming of life as revealed 
by the rocks along the canyon walls; nor did he forget the dramatic 
trip of his one-armed friend Major Powell who first explored its 
treacherous deeps down its millrace river; nor would he forget 
man’s part in the whole landscape and the planning of a great dam 
for his benefit. 

Our American scene is generally lacking in the historic associa- 
tion which so often attaches to the European landscape, but this 
makes it all the more important for us to know and to emphasize 
its scientific, economic, and artistic interest. We cannot travel cross- 
country in 1943, but we can store our minds now with an under- 
standing and appreciation of our American landscapes in preparation 
for future visits. This is wise and necessary if we would see America 
best and if we would plan well for our future generations. 
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